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Art. I. Biographie Moderne. Lives of remarkable Cha- 
racters, who have distinguished themselves from the Com- 
mencement of the: French Revolution, to the present 
Time. From the French. London, Longman, 1811, 
3 Vols. Svo. Il. Ls. 6d. 


THE original of this work is said to have been twice 


published at Paris, and twice suppressed, first in the year: 


1800, and again in 1806, after much pains had been taken 
to exclude from it every particular which was likely to 
excite the displeasure of the new Imperial government: 
But as this government, whatever may have been said iti 
its favour, as a haven of tranquillity after the stofms of 
the revolution, was evidently founded on thé ctimes and 
follies of the revolutionists, its jéalousy ‘might be excitéd 
even by the faint and imperfect pictare of fhem which*is 
to be found in the sketches in the present volume. The 
present translation does net contain all the memoirs which 
are to bé found in the original work,. but only a selection 
of those, which more immediately concerned the ‘chief 
actors in the French revolution, and in the compilation 
of. which most-accuracy and ¢are had been displayed. 


The translator says in his preface that ‘ the Biographie 


Moderne exhibits two great features of impartiality and 
eorrectness; it abounds with facts; and is sparingly fur- 
nished with comments.’ That this work’is, in general, 
impartial and correct, we do not dispute; but, when the 
translator says that it.‘ abounds with facts,” he’ should 
rather have said with names and dates. Many of the 
sketches, indeed, are so meagre and jejune, that they con- 
Crit. Rev. Vol. 1, February, 1812. _K 
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tain little else but names and dates. And with respect to 
the facts, of which there are certainly many in these three 
closely printed volumes, the majority are related without 
their ogg tee | circumstances ; and we must all know 
that facts, stripped of those circumstances, however im- 
portant they may be in themselves, are apt to lose all 
their powers of excitement and points of imterest. “The 
circumstances, with which a ‘het is surrounded, usually 
constitute the aggregate of its interest in the narrative of 
the historian. And hence it is that epitomes are usually 
so devoid of interest, because they are, in general, a mere 
vomenciature of facts and dates without any associated 
circumstances. This is not less true of the epitomes of 
biography than ‘of those of history. 

Some of the lives in the present volumes are written 
with much more.copiousness than others; but the greater 
number are destitute of those circumstantial details, with- 
out which biography soon loses its hold on the attention, 
and indeed its power to please. We are soon weary of 
contemplating a skeleton, though we might gaze with 
eager curiosity on the same figure, when covered with 
flesh and animated with life. In this work we behold a 
multitude of biographical skeletons; and though the d 
detail of names aod, dates of which they are composed, 
might be occasionally useful for the reference of the 
historian, yet how is the general reader to find them a 
source either of instruction or amusement? 

It would only serve to fill the pages’ of our review, 
without any advantage of entertainment to our readers, 
to.recapitulate the names of all the persons who aré 
noticed in this work, or to give a chronological catalogue 
of their nativities and deaths. We will therefore confine 
eur-attention toa few of the most. distinguished persd- 
nages in this series of revolutionary pourtraits; and en- 
deavour to select a few particulars in the accounts of each 
which may be likely either to gratify curiosity, or to 
afford matter for reflection. In the lives which wes 
particularly notice in this article, we shall follow the al- 
—- order, in which they are disposed in the work 
itself. 

A sketch of the life ofthe queen of Louis X V1. which 
appears in the beginning of the first volume, is written 
in a-‘manner which shews that the writer was not msen- 
sible to her sufferings, and felt, as every humane bosom 
must feel, indignant at the barbatitiés she experienced. 
For some time previous to her execution, and after her 
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removal ftom. the _——_ she was confined in a dungeor 
in the Conciergerie, ‘ wherea gendarme watehed her night 
and day, and where nothing but a screen sheltered her 
from the sight of the gendarme, when she took off her 
clothes to pass the night on a decayed flock bed.’ 

The Abbé Barthelémy, the author of the travels of 
Anacharsis, was born in 1716, and, consequently, was far 
advanced in years at the commencement of the revolution. 
He nevertheless in 1793 became an object of suspicion 
to the revolutionists ; and he was imprisoned, though only 
for about twenty-four hours. But this short confinement 
appeared to accelerate his end. It is said in this work 
that ‘ after a fever of afew days, he peacefully expired 
on the Ist of May, 1794, reading Horaee.’ This acgount 
of his death is not quite so clearly expressed as what we 
find in the ‘ Dictionnaire Historique,’ where it is said, 
‘ Peu de jours apres,’ ve his imprisonment) ° lisant 
Horace, il pareit s’endormir ; il wetoit plus.’ A few days 
after his imprisonment, as he was reading Horace, he fell 
into an apparent sleep. It was the sleep of death. The 
following, which is part of the character of the Abbé 
Barthelemy in these volumes, may at the same time serve 
asa slight specimen of the language of the translation. 

‘ This virtuous man was the ornament of ¢his age, the delight 
of his friends, and the stay of his family.- His figure was tall 
and well proportioned, his face had‘ an ahtique east, and ex- 
pressed mingled simplicity, candour, and dignity, the true type 
of his. good and elegant mind. He was dear to all who knew 
him,’ particularly to his family, of whom he was, the prop. 
bt education of his nephew, who is a senator, was owing to 

im.’ 

Ina translation, like that of the present work, which 
was executed probably with great celerity, we are not to 
look for nicety of diction or purity of idiom; and there- 
fore we shall forbear to noticee“*numerous defects of this 
kind, which we had marked in the perusal of the work. | 

To the character of Bazire, who was amengst the most 
furious revolutionists, might have been added a little cir- 
cumstance which we find in the Dictionnaire Historique, 
that it was his custom to take, every day, twelve cups of 
coffee, in order to stimulate his nerves. The ‘ Bi - 
phie Moderne,’ says that Bazire was -‘ son of a m nt 
at Dijon;’ but in the Dictionnaire Historique, we find 
him called ¢ fils d’un portier.’ 

It is said that Berthier, Bonaparte’s favourite companion 
in arms and his war eee fought with La Fayette ‘ for 
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the liberty of the United States, and obtained the rank of 
colonel.’ He appears to be a man of fair character. The 
authors of this work mention his ‘ invariable moderation.’ 
He ‘ decided the victory at Lodi, by rushing forward at 
the head of the battalions;’ and Bonaparte passed ‘ an 
eulogium on his conduct at Arcole.’ 

The father of Brissot kept a cook’s shop in a village 
near Chartres. It is nota little vennebabie that this 
republican, who resembled a quaker in his exterior plain- 
ness, had the vanity to make the addition of Ouarville 
or Warville to his name, because his father had purchased 
a little property in that village. Brissot was certainly 
one of the most active instruments in precipitating the 
fall of the wer But he had neither energy, nor 
daring, nor skill sufficient to master or to direct the storm 
which he had contributed to raise. He was free from 
most of the bad passions which revelled in the majority 
of the revolutionary leaders; but his desire of distinction, 
which was more allied to the little passion of Vanity, 
than to the grander feeling of Pride, rendered him per- 
petually as busy and meddling, as if he had proposed no 
other end than his own advancement in fortune or in power. 
His intentions were in the main good, but his judgment 
was weak. Madame Roland said of him, and with great 
truth, that he was formed to be the companion of sages, 
and the dupe of knaves. 


—— the miscreants, mentioned in these volumes, 


one of the most atrocious; is Carrier. The day, say the 
authors of this work, 

* On which he arrived at Nantes (the 8th of October, 1793,) 
will never be effaced from the annals of that unhappy town. 
«« We will make one burying place of all France,” said he, 
“« rather than not regenerate it our own way.” Not satisfied with 
every species of plunder, and with the baby-play of the guillo- 
tine, he wanted to destroy en masse. ‘‘ How does this revolu- 
tionary committee work?” said he, at Nantes; * 25,000 heads 
ought to fall, and Ido not yet see one!” He had recourse to 
shooting, renewed and enlarged the idea of Nero, by having 
boats built which drowned a hundred persons at atime; and 
he was the inventor of republican marriages, the manner of 
which was this: a man and woman were tied together face to 
face, and then thrown into the sea. He caused three young 
women, whom he had just enjoyed, to be drowned thus. This 
monster cried out in the popular societies, “ People, take your 
club, crush the rich, exterminate the merchants, you are in 
rags, and abundance is near you! Is not the river there? Hf 
the people do not destroy, I shall be able to make the heads 
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fall on the national scaffold.” Madame Lenormand, his’ mis- 
tress, who employed several women for the armies, having asked 
him who would pay them, he answered, “ the guillotine.” An- 
other day he cried out at table, “‘ In my department we used 
to go and hunt the priests; I never laughed so much as at 
seeing the grimace that they made in dying.” 

We have never perused the melancholy end of the great 
geometrician Condorcet without regret. He was a meta- 
physical enthusiast in his views of the revolution, and 
was a visionary rather than a sober politician. He was 
said by D’Alembert, who must have known him well, to 
be a volcano covered with snow. Hence we suppose that 
he concealed a burning temperament under an exterior 
of great apparent — and gentleness. Condorcet 
was outlawed by a decree of the convention on the 28th 
of July, 1794. 

‘ Another decree menaced with death those who should give 
shelter to outlawed persons. Condorcet, informed by the 
journals of this last decree, said, with emotion, to the generous 
woman who had received him, ‘ I must leave you; the law is 
against me.”—“ If the law is against you,” answered she, “ hu- 
manity is with you.” Notwithstanding her efforts to detain 
him, he quitted her house, went through the barriers of Paris 
without a passport, dressed in a plain waistcoat, and having a 
cap on his head. His intention was to conceal himself for a 
few days at the house of an old friend (Suard) who resided in 
the neighbourhood of Seaux; but, when he reached his house, 
his friend was at Paris, and the fugitive was obliged to conceal 
himself several nights in some quarries, through fear of heing 
recognized. Pressed by hunger, he ventured to enter a little 
ale-house at Clamart; his eagerness in eating, his long beard, 
his anxious air, were remarked by a member of the revolutionary 
committee of the place, who caused him to be arrested, When 
taken before the committee, he declared that his name was 
Simon, and that he was an old servant; but, having been 
searched, a Horace which he had with him, with marginal 
notes written in Latin with a pencil, became the cause of his 
ruin. ‘ You tell us that you were a servant,” cried the pea- 
sant who was interrogating him; “ I should rather think that 
you are one of the ci-devans who had servants of their own.” 
‘This man had him carried te Bourg-la-Reine; but, as they were 
taking him thither on foot, he fainted at Chatillon, and it was 
found necessary to mount him on a vine-dresser’s horse. On 
his arrival at Bourg, he was shut up in a dungeon, and forgotten 
for twenty-four hours; the man who went the next day to carry 
him a little bread and water, foind him motionless and cold.’ 

Danton, who was one of the most energetic characters 
which were produced by the revolution, is thus pourtrayed 
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in this work. * His height was colossal, his make athileti¢, 
his features strongly marked, coarse, and displeasitig ; 
‘his voice shook the domes of the halls, his elocution was 
vehement, and his images gigantic.’ These qualities were 
Well adapted to make an impression on the multitude; 
and to them, Danton principally owed the influence which 
he possessed in the first years of the revolution. Robes- 
pierre, who latterly became his rival, was greatly inferior 
to him in genius and talents, but was far his superior in 
cunning and hypocrisy. When Danton found himself 
overreached by Robespierre, and ordered before the re- 
volutionary tribunal, that legalized instrument of murder 
and pillage which he had been the first to institute, he 
was incapable of restraining his paroxysms of fury, and 
raged like a lion caught in the toils. hen he mounted 
the fatal cart, which was to convey him to the place of 
execution, the authors of this work say that 

‘ His head was raised, and his looks bespoke pride; he ap- 
peared to command the crowd who surrounded him at the foot 
of the scaffold. One thought, one feeling turned towards his 
family, and affected hima moment. ‘“ Oh, my wife, my best 
beloved,” cried he, “ I shall see thee then no more.” Suddenly 
breaking short, however, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Danton, no weakness !” 
and immediately ascended the scaffold.’ 

Proudhomme, who wrote the history of the crimes of- 
the revolution, has devoted thirty pages of his work to the 
revolutionary outrages of André Danent, the deputy 
from La Somme to the national convention. This bar- 
barian 
* Caused two hundred persous, sixty-four of whom were priests, 
to be thrown inte the water, and wrote thus te the convention: 
** [ have had five dozen of these animals, black beasts, tied in 
pairs; they have been exposed to the public derision, under 
the guard of the players, and afterwards committed to prison.’ 

Fouché, Bonaparte’s ‘late minister of police, is charac- 
terized in this work as a person ‘ of winning disposition, 
an easy manner of expressing himself, and an exalied 
mind” The tranquil and undisturbed establishment of 
the consular, and afterwards the imperial government, is 
said to have been greatly owing to his exertions. 

We have both read in books and heard in company that 
Guillotin, who gave his name to the fatal instrument 
which, during the revolution, shed so much royal, noble, 
and plebeian blood, and-in which the great force of the 
revolution seemed, for some time, to reside, was one of 
the first persons who perished by his own invention. At 
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the time, however, when this work. was withon M. Guil- 
Jotin rs_to have been alive and. . As the 
eount of M. Guillotin will not occupy. much space, we 
will extract it entire. 

‘ Guillotin, a physician at Paris, born at Saintes, .on the 
of March, 1738, deputy from the tiers-¢tat. of Paris tp 
states-general, lived almost unknown before the revolution, and 
what caused him to be chosen a deputy, was, that he had been 
fixed on to prepare a writing called the Petition of the Six Cor- 
porations, which became interesting on account of the effect it 
produced on the public mind, and the suit commenced by the 
court of law at Paris against the author, who after having been. 
summoned to the bar, was carried back in triumph by. the 
people. ‘When appointed a member of the national assembly, 
Guillotin attrictee attention chiefly by a great gentleness of 
disposition. On the ist of December, 1789, he made a 
on the penal code, in which a tone of the greatest humanity 
obtained, and which terminated by a proposal for substituting, 
as less cruel than the cord the fatal machine, which received 
his uame, and which in the end sacrificed so many vietims. In 
1790 he again took a part in the discussions on the penal code. 
Some persons carried away by the horror this maehine has since 
excited, have considered as a monster one of the gentlest, and, 
at the same time, most obscure men of the revoletion. No 
has deplored more bitterly than he the fatal use that has been 
made of this, invention. Those whe are acqueinted with Gyil- 
lotin, describe him as a clever, cool, reserved san of unble- 
mished integrity, who in some sort retired from the revolution 
when he perceived the course to which it was directed. He js 
at the present day one of the best physicians in Paris, and js 
commissioned: by government to direct the discovery of the 
cow-pox.’ 
. One of the most ferocious monsters which were engen- 
dered by the revolution, was Jourdan, surnamed Coupe- 
Tete, which the translator renders, literally be. 
header ;’ but the word ‘ cut-throat’ would have accorded 
better with the English idiom. The various occupations 
through which this miscreant had passed, are curious. 

‘ He was successively a butcher, a blacksmith’s journeyman, 
a smuggler on the frontiers of Savoy, a soldier in the regiment 
of Auvergne, a servant in the stables of the Marshal de Vaux, 
_a wine-merchant (1) at Paris in 1787 and 8, under the name of - 
Petit, a slayer (butcher) in 1789, a seller of madder for dying 
in Avignon in 1790, general of the army of Vaucluse in 179%, 
and finally leader of a squadron of natioual gendarmerie.’ 

Jourdan appears to have had a heart completely steeled 
against every tender sentiment, and even to have made 
those cruelties his delight and his beast, the very mention 
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Of which excites hotror in almost every mind. “At the 
‘Apostolic palace, Known by thé name of the Glaciere, 
at Avignon, he afid his associated ruffians beat out the 
brains of no less than sixty-one persons, amongst whom 
‘were thirteen women. ‘ He boasted of having torn 
out the hearts of Foulon and Berthier, and called on the 
national assembly to reward him for this deed with a civic 
‘medal.’ The author should have added, that Foulon 
was his father-in-law. 

Lebon (Joseph), is one of the commissioners of the con- 
vention, who, perhaps, was hardly inferior to Jourdan in 
the cruelties which he practised. ‘ Every day after his 
dinner, he presided at the execution of his victims, which 
he one day thought fit to defer, that he might read the 
newspaper to them.’ He had so little regard even for the 
forms of justice, that he ‘ once gave previous notice of the 
death of those whom he chose to be sentenced to die.’ 

‘ He delighted in frightening women by firing pistols close to 
their ears, and he advised them all not to attend to their mothers 
and husbands, but on all occasions to follow their own inclina- 
tions. He used to get ilittle children together, and teach them 
to listen to what their fathers said, which they were afterwards 
to come and report to him.’ 

In the Dictionnaire Historique, it is said of Lebon, that 
‘ many young-women passed from his embraces to the scaf- 
fold,’ and that he made himself drunk with. brandy before 
he was conducted to the guillotine. His intoxication, how- 
ever, had not entirely stupified his faculties, for when the 
red shirt was put over him, he remarked, that instead of 
putting it on him, it would have been more proper to put it 
on the convention, whose orders he had obeyed. 

Marat, who, as well as Jourdan and Lebon, deserves the 
name of Cut-throat, was a Swiss of Calvinistic parents. 
The ugliness of his exterior appearance did _ not ill repre- 
sent the deformity of his ‘heart and mind.) He was a short 
man, with a hideous physiognomy and a head of monstrous 
size. Like many of the chiefs of the French revolution 
he had been an adventurer in early life. He had no fixed 
pursuit, but sought to promote his interest as caprice or 
chance, or opportunity might prompt. He had no fixed 
home and no fixed principle. We are far from insinuating, 
that one of these is necessarily connected with the other. 
But a roving and unsettled life is certainly not favourable 
to those just practical distinctions of right and wreng which 
domestic habits are more apt to inspire. Hence we think, 
that judges and legislators, and indeed persons in situations 
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of trust and power. in general;.ought to be of fami- 
lies. In sicgier oe have toe bot aheciee! 'a.sal 
steadiness of principle and consuct,:averse. at: once from 
fanciful schemes anda dereliction of rectitude, the delu- 
sions of. the sanguine, and the corruption of. the base. 
Marat left his country and bis home: at - an. early period. 
Having obtained a smattering of medical. information, he 
became a quack doctor, and exhibited himself on the stage 
asa mountebank. He had invented a specific which was 
te be a sovereign remedy in all complaints.. ‘This he sold 
in small bottles for two louis d’ors a piece ; but the price 
restricted the sale and confined the benefits or the mischiefs 
of the remedy toa few. He afterwards insinuated himself 
by his intrigues or his impudence into the:place of veteri- 
nary surgeon, or, in more plain terms, of horse-doctor to 
the Count D’Artois. The writers of the Bibliotheque Mo- 
derne do not mention, that Marat was ever in England; 
but this was certainly the case. And we have been in- 
formed, that he was, for some time, usher at a school at 
Edmonton. We have not, however, been told, whether, 
in this last post of power, he was as fond of letting blood by 
means of the birch, as he was afterwards at Paris by the 
sharp edge of the guillotine. It is greatly to the disgrace 
of the city of Paris, that it should have chosen sucha 
monster for one of its representatives in the Convention, 


and the faction of the Girondists never displayed more pu- 
sillanimity and folly than in suffering this tiger in human 
form to ravage and massacre without controul, when 
they had it in their power, on the 13th. of April, 1793, to 
have rid the world of such a demon by an act of patriotic 
promptitude. But the Girondists did —— but prate, 


en philosophe, while their adversaries acted with an energy 
of which they soon after became the unresisting victims. 
Marat was certainly possessed of talents, and he often 
‘both wrote and _— m such a manner as to make a strong 
impression on the multitude, whom his eloquence, -the 
force of which seemed increased by his disregard of dress 
und decency, was particularly adapted to strike. There 
- was, however, an incoherence in his speeches, and a sort 
of fanatic turbulence in his emotions, which may induce a 
’ belief, that we ought to consider his conduct as the result 
of insanity. But if we repute Marat to have been insane, 
we must, in common charity, extend the same construction 
to the conduct of no small number of the chiefs of the 
revolution, who seem to have been seized, as if by one 
‘simultaneous agency, by the most tremendous and most 
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durable paroxysm of mania which was ever witnessed 
among the chiefs of any nation in any peried of the world. 

The following is recorded in the second volume of this 
work as an instance of the presence of mind. of the far- 
famed Abbé Maury, the most vigorous and eloquent anta- 
gonist of the revolution. When, on one occasion, he was 
pursued by the ferocious nob who threatened to drag him 
to the lamp-post, he turned round, and said dryly to his 
omg ‘When you have put me in the place of the 

p, shall you see the better?’ This instantly caused a 
ch >in the sensations of the multitude; a laugh was 
raised, and the murmurs of vengeance were converted into 
shouts of applause. 

In the account which is given of Mirabeau in this work, 
no duubt seems entertained, that he had latterly made his 
peace with the court, who had granted him a pension and 

aid his debts. It is very problematical, whether, ifhe had ~ 
lived, he could have arrested the progress of the revolu- 
tion and prevented the subversion of the throne. He de- 
clared to his friends on his death-bed: ‘I shall carry the 
monarchy with me, and a few factious spirits will share 
what is left.’ Mirabeau appears to have retained the pos- - 
session of his intellectual faculties to the very moment of 
his expiration. On the morning of his death, he wrote 
these words: ‘It ts not so difficult to die,’ and at the 
moment when his eyes were closing to be opened no more, 
his hand traced the words ‘to sleep.’ Supposing this 
anecdote true, which we have no reason to doubt, it is very 
curious, as expressing what may be called Mirabeau’s sen- 
sation of death. In person, Mirabeau ‘ was of middle 
stature, his face was disfigured by the marks of the small 
pox, and the enormous quantity of the hair on his head 
_gave him some resemblance to a lion.’ 

General Moreau is stated to have been born at Morlaix 
in 1761; he was bred to the law, though he appears 
always to have given the preference to the profession of 
arms. The revolution furnished a favourable opportunit 
for the display of his military genius. After serving wi 
distinction in the army of the North, he was raised to the 
rank of brigadier-general in 1793, and in April, 1794, he 

was appointed general of division at the desire of 
Pichegru, whom he denounced to the Directory in 1797, on 
account of a treacherous correspondence with the Prince of 
Condé. Moreau had been acquainted with this corres- 
ndence for some time before he made it known to the 
re rs, and he evidently did it at last with reluctance ; 
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and, as appears, not till the projects of Pichegra had been 
disclosed to the executive government: “This act of 
Moreau, in whatever motives it might originate, certainly 
injured him in the public opinion; and-the writers’ of thi 
work say, that though the government afterwards: em- 
loyed him, it was rather from ‘ an impérious' nécéssity for 
is talents,’ than from ‘a confidence in his sincerity.’ 
Moreau never displayed more talent than im the campaign 
in Italy in 1799, me hé had to contend against Suwarrow. 
The genius which he then discovered, saved the republican 
army from annihilation, and he deservedly obtained * the 
surname of the French Fabius.’ After the establishment 
of the consular government, Moreau, who was naturally 
a man of great frankness, was not sufficiently wary nor 
reserved in expressing his sentiments of Bonaparte. Mr. 
Fox, we believe, noticed this. It appears very doubtful 
whether Moreau were at all implicated in the conspiracy of 
Pichegru. Moreau had several interviews with Pichegru 
after he had secretly-come to Paris; but it seems certain, 
that he did not coalesce with him in his plan for the resto- 
ration of the Bourbons. The writers of this work say, 
that Moreau’s ‘ political conduct discovers neither en 
nor greatness.’ It did not indeed discover any of that 
energy or greatness which was exhibited by on or 
Robespierre, or by the different persons who have succes- 
sively usurped the government of France. Moreau was 
aman of strict probity, and was admirably fitted, by his 
exemplary moderation, to have become the Washington of 
France, if the French had had the coolness, the virtue, and 
constancy of the Americans. Buta despotic government 
seems to have been best suited to the manners and tem 
rament of the French, and this — they have in 
perfection under the empire of Napoleon. Moreau had 
none of that ‘ energy and greatness, which distinguished 
the leading demons in the hell of the revolution; but to 
accuse that man of wanting true energy and greatness, who 
displayed so much of both at the head of armies and in the 
most perilous circumstances, in which the noblest qualities 
both of the mind and heart can be developed, is to falsify 
‘ facts and to asperse his memory without cause. Moreau 
appears to have heen guided in his political conduet by a 
becoming sense of moral rectitude, and when a man who is 
thus governed by principle, has to act with*those whoare 
governed by none, and particularly in such a stormy period 
as that of the French tevolution, he will readily be sup- 
planted by those who hesitate at no — y however flagi- 
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tious, which can promote their'ends. . Truth may be 
cajoled by perfidy, and the energy of virtue will often sink 
before the audacity of crime. 

The character of Moreau both as a general and a citizen, 
is more fair and unsullied than that of any of the revolu- 
tio chieftains either in the camp or in the cabinet. The 
sketch of the character of Moreau in the third volume of 
this work, is thus concluded. 

* He has more than once,’ (in what instance?) ‘ sacrificed his 
friends to the weakness of his character, and, knowing little of 
mankind and of the revolution,’ (indeed!) ‘ which he embraced 
without ambition, but not without jealousy,’ (of whom, or what ?) 
* he has committed many political errors,’ (what are these many 
errors?) ‘ and merited by his imprudence at least the exile to 
which he has been condemned.’ 

The following is the account which we find in this work 
of the early life of Robespierre, who may justly be called 
the Satan of the Revolution. 

* Robespierre (Maximilien Isidore), was born at Arras in 1759. 
His father, a barrister in the superior council of Artois, having 
ruined hiinself by his prodigality, teft France long before the re- 
volution, established a school for the French at Cologne, and 
went into England, and thence into America, where he suffered 
his friends to be ignorant of his existence. His mother, whose 
name was Maria Josepha Carreau, was the daughter of a brewer ; 
she soon died, leaving her son, only nine years old, and a brother 
who shared his fate.’ (Whose fate or what fate?) ‘ The Bishop 
of Arras, M. de Conzié, who afierwards shewed such aversion 
from the principles of the revolution, contributed to send Robes- 
pierre to the college of Louis le Grand, where he had got him 
admitted on the foundation. It is said, that even in his child- 
hood, he was gloomy and wicked, though timid, and that this 
temper, which he restrained before his masters, past with them 
for love of study, and, gained him the favour of some among 
them, whilst others foresaw the blackness of his soul. The 
Abbé de Proyart, the master, was the dispenser of the remittances 
which the Bishop of Arras made to him; and the Abbé Aimé, 
Canon of Paris, of whom he was afterwards the persecutor, 
allowed him his table. M. Hérivaux, one of the professors and 
admirers of the heros of Rome, contributed greatly todevelop the 
love of republicanism in him; he surnamed him the Roman, 
and incessantly praised his already declared love of independence 
and equality. More assiduous, more diligent than is usual at that 
age, he went through his studies with considerable credit, and 
even gave hopes, as to talent, that he was far from realizing 
afterwards. In 1775, when Louis XVI. made his entry into 
Paris, he was chosen by his fellow-students to present to that 
prince the homage of their gratitude, Becoming a barrister in 
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the council of Artois, he wrote against the magistrates of St. 
Omer, those of Arras, and the states of his provinee, and though 
little esteemed in his body, on account of his irascibility, he ob- 
tained a place in the academy of Arras. The political troubles 
of 1788 heated his brain: he was soon remarked in the revolu- 
tionary meetings at the beginning of 1789, and the tiers-etat 
of the province of Artois afterwards appointed him oue of their 
deputies to the states-general. On his arrival at the assembly, 
he at first obtained very little influence there; and he was even 
considered, during this first session, only as a gloomy man, ca- 
pable of every thing, but gifted with very little ability. How- 
ever, though the want of eloquence did not permit him to vie 
with the. orators wha then shone in the tribune, he bégan to ac- 
quire great power over the populace, and Necker in consequence, 
cajoled him in the meanest manner, on the 19th of June. For 
some time he paid court to Mirabeau, who despised him, yet he 
accompanied him so assiduously in the streets and public squares, 
that he was at last surnamed Mirabeau’s ape.’ 

It is not a little remarkable, that on the 30th of May, 
1791, he spoke in favour of abolishing the punishment of 
death, though there hardly ever was an individual who 
showed less regard for human life, or shed blood with such 
indiscriminate profusion. After the defeat and dispersion 
of the Girondists on the 3lst of May, 1793, Robespierre 
may be said to have been, in a great measure, the absolute 
sovereign of France, till the period of his arrest on the 
27th of July, 1794. Ifhe had obtained the victory on that 
day, the writers of this work seem to think, that he would 
have sacrificed the Jacobins; and as extremes are often 
found to meet, he would perhaps have exhibited himself as 
the advocate of justice, humanity, and moderation. Robes- 
pierre was sent to the guillotine on the 28th of July, 1794, 
at four in the afternoon, and the shops, the windows, the 
roofs of the houses, were filled with spectators and the air 
resounded with shouts of joy. His head was wrapped in 
a bloody cloth, which supported his under jaw, which he 
had shattered with a pistol-ball, with which he had endea- 
voured to destroy himself on the preceding evening when 
he was arrested by the conventionalists. His pale and livid 
countenance was but half seen, and one account says, that 
his eyes were completely closed. 

‘ The horsemen who escorted him, shewed him to the spec- 
tators with the point of their sabres. The mob stopped him 
before the house where he lived. Some women danced before 
the cart, and oue of them cried out to him. ‘‘ Thy execution 
intoxicates me with joy! Descend to hell, with the curses of all 
wives and of all mothers,” ‘The executioner, when about to 
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put him to death, roughly tore the dressing off his wound: he 
uttered an horrible cry, his under jaw separated from the upper, 
the blood spouted out, and his head presented a most hideous 
spectacle, He died at the age of thirty-five.’ 

Robespierre had the profound cunning of Cromwell, 
without his courage, his magnanimity, or any of his gene- 
rous qualities, t were his ulterior — is unknown, 
for no one was permitted to trate the labyrinth of his 
thoughts. There can be little doubt, that he affected the 
sovereignty, and if he had found, that he could not carry 
that point, we do not think it at all improbable, that he would 
have betgayed all his former friends, renounced all his 
former opinions, and endeavoured to gratify his ambition 
by recalling the exiled family to the throne. Notwith- 
standing his anti-monarchical violence and his revolutionary 
outrages, we consider him, if circumstances had been at 
all favourable to that scheme, to have been more likely tg 
have repeated the part of Monk in France than Pichegru 
or any of the other persons who were known to entertain 
that wish. If we were briefly to compare Marat, Danton, 
and Robespierre, we ‘should say, that what in Danton and 
Robespierre was pride, in Marat was vanity. Marat, who 
ever retained his original character of the quack doctor 
and the mountebank, affected a singularity in his dress, bis 
manner, and even his barbarities. He aimed at more petty 
distinctions than either Danton or Robespierre. It was 
sufficient for him to be the boast and oracle of a Sans-culette 
mob ; he did not aim at a higher sovereignty. But Danton 
and Robespierre were calito of a grander destiny. 
Danton and Robespierre were both extravagantly proud ; 
but the pride of Danton was associated witha lofty disdain 
which partook of his great physical courage, whilst that of 
Robespierre was mixed with low cunning which ori- 
ginated in his natural timidity, and which he employed as 
a substitute for heroism. Danton got rid of his enemies 
by more direct means, but Robespierre had always recourse 
to artifice. The one was a lion who marched up to his foe 
in the open plain, the other a tiger who watched for him in 
a jungle and sprung upon him unawares. 

The writers of this work say, that though Madame Ro- 
land ‘ wished to have it understood in her memoirs, that 
she had the greatest share in his,’ (her husband’s) ‘ literary 
labours, it appears to us certain, that he was not inferior to 
her, unless it might perhaps be in facility.’ It is said, 
Madame Roland, ‘ at nine years old, made an analysis of 
Plutarch.’ We do not believe this, at least without great 
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limitations. We are inclined to believe, that the translator 
has rendered the passage of the original in this instinee, a8 
well as in many others, with two little care and eitcatispec- 
tion. In the atcount of this deservedly celebrated, . and, 
we think, truly great lady, in the Dictiormairé Historique, 
it is said, * Des Page de neuf ans elle cou/ut analyser Plas 
tarque.’ This is avery different thing frou the naked as- 
sertion, thut she had accomplished the andertaking: At the © 
early age of nine years, she might stow an inclination for 
this kind of study, and this is, of itself, a sort of prodigy. 
She_was arrested on the 24th of June, 1793, and passed 
more than four months in prison ae to her execu- 
tion. During this sad interval, she showed, that she had 
not read Plutarch in vain, for none of his heroes'could have 
evinced more philosophic re and serenity of atind 
than she did inthe most melancholy circumstances. - Nor 
did she maintain only .her own. spirits, but administered 
solace and infused courage into her companions “im ad- 
versity. : : 

In the account of Rofsignol, a journeyman goldsmith at 
Paris, who was one of the ringleaders of the Jacobins, we 
are informed, that after be had obtained in September’, 1793, 
‘the chief command of the coasts of Brest,’ he issued 4 


_ 


proclamation, that he would pay ten livres for every pair 
of Chouan’s ears. mel y 

Roux, a priest, and a municipal officer at Paris, was one 
of the commissioners of the commune who were entrusted 
with the custody of Louis XVI. and his family’ in the 
Temple. The following is one of his traits of tarbarity 
to his unfortunate prisoners. ‘The A beceed Ioea was 


afflicted with @ violent tooth-ach, and 
a dentist be sent tohim. ° — : 

¢ It is not wortls while, answered Roux, making a gesture to 
tepresent the guillotine, your teeth will soon be put to rights.’ 
* He was appoiated to conduct Louis XVI. to the scaffold; aad 
every body remembers, that when that. prince begged him to 
convey a ting to the queen, he answered: ‘1am not commis- 
sioned te do any thing but lead you to death.’ 

mae of Simona, the slioemaler at Paris, who -was 
employed as an agent of the commune in the prison of the 
am that * he was one of those ihenth ueatly 
tormented and insulted Leuis X VI,’. but his brute 
lity is stated, on one occasion, to have been a litile sefiened. 
“One day, seeing, the joy. testified by the and Mar 
dame Eligabeth at. diniag with the king, he exclaimed; 
*I believe deers gomioaaed women make me ty” 


ged Rox to let 
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He appears to have been ‘ the most ignorant and debauched 
of all the commissioners,’ and was aceordingly entrusted 
with the care of the dauphin, after the execution of the 
king. The inhuman monster is-said to have taught this 
unfortunate boy ‘ to swear, to drink, to curse his father, 
mother, his aunt, to sing the Carmagnole, and to cry long 
live the Sans-culottes.’ He appears to have hurried the 
young prince into an untimely grave. We here conclude 
our account of this work, which has rather disappointed 
our expectations. : 
ee STS Seed ‘ 
Art. II.—Chronological Retrospect ; or, Memoirs of the — 
a Events of Mahommedan History, from the 
Death of the Arabian Legislator, to the accession of the 
Emperor Akbar, and the Establishment of the Mogul 
Empire in Hindustaun, from Original Persian Autho- 
ities. By Major David Price, of the East India Com- 
pany’s Sérvice, Vol. 1st, 4to. Booth, &c. 1811. 








WE have already, on more than one occasion, expressed 
the obligation which we shall always feel: towards those 
who will take the trouble of laying open to our view the 


original sources of historical information. The various 
characteristics of the human race under the influence of 
different ages, climates, and forms of government, are by 
far the most rational objects of antiquarian inquiry; but 
they lose almost their whole identity, when represented 
to us through the medium of one general and undistinguish- 


i ae . With these sentiments, the apolo 
whi Major Price thinks it necessary to make for the eae. 
cution of his design ought to beaccepted without hesitation, 
even though its imperfections were more numerous and 
glaring than they ly are. One faithful trait of character 
is, in a historical view, preferable to all the graces and 
embellishments of style; and, with passages of the above 
description, the present work will be discovered to abound: 
Our only suggestion to the author on this subject shall be, 
therefore, that, wherever he does not translate, the utmost 
simplicity of language ought to be his only aim. In the 
resent volume, there are too many sentences like the fol- 
ing :—* the ephemeral monarch just const; to the 
cabinet of oblivion.’—* Having committed his father’s re- 
mains to the silent mansions of the dead,’ &c. &¢. whtich 


are not given as quotations from the ee ‘and ‘must’ be 
odknowtodged an tee from resembling the plain and una- 
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‘dorned langnage which ought, in-a work-like this, ‘to fiz 
place whereyer the author speaks m his.own person: , The 
title-page itself (and what should be more plain than aititle- - 
page?) announced.to us that unfortunate. predilection 
whieh its writer seems to have imbibed. for cmayrone high: 
sounding phrases. He is a great admirer of : Nn; 
in imitating the gorgeousness of his attire, forgets, that he 
has not learned the art of putting it on gracefullyy ‘ 
The work is intended to consist of ‘three volumes:,,. The 
present occupies exactly the same perticn of time (withthe 
exclusion of the earlier part of the prophet’s history), as 
that treated by Ockley in his History of the Saracens. It 
embraces much more. particular and minute.information . 
than that well-known work, except, .(we believe), im one. .. 
instance only—the detail of the war with Heraclius. -This, 


’ 


which forms by far the most interesting part -of -Ockley’s 
subject, has ho very hastily passed over by Major Price, — 
whose object it probably was to avoid, as mucltas:possi 
dwelling on the same ground with his predecesser. * = 
The simple manners of the Arabs in the time of Mahomet 


and of his successors, the -Kholfa rashedein, or -_ 
Khaliffs (viz. Abi Bukker, Omar, Othman, and Ally), will 
remind the reader forcibly of those of Homer’s-Grecian 
Heroes or of their descendants in the days of Herodotus. 
Thus, in the recital of battles, he will be often pleasantly 
surprised at seeing both armies stand still while one of the 
principal champions on either side engages with one of the 
other party in single combat. ‘They advance, ‘ yaunti 
their own praises, or those of their patrons or. of the ad- 
herents of their cause,’* or insulting their adversaries, hy 
comparisons to the disadvantage of themselves or .their 
clans. If one is slain, his arms, and not unfrequeénily 
his corse, become the objects of general contention. 
In this, as in many other respects, the customs of the - 
Arabs may seem to realize the fictions of chivalry ; and: 
as all our early works of imagination had their origin from 
the east in the time of the Crusades, the romances of Turpin 
and of the Round Table will probably be found much more 
analogons to the state of society amang the nations of 
which we are speaking than to any which we know to have 
prevailed in Europe. We have female warriors, like. 
Ariosto’s Bradamant and the Clorinda. of Tasso. The 
swords and horses of the most celebrated chieftains are dis- — -- 
tinguished by. proper names. The relation of the war of’ 





* Combat of Mohokkem ul Teffeil with Thaubut, the sun of Keiss, at ths 


pattie of Akkermah, page 44. . 
Crit. Rey. Vol. 1, January, 1812. L 
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eg ae Re ae Ally and Mauweith (the first Khaliff of 
the wiles); form an exeelient subject in the 
hands Of such & poet as Boyardo or Pulci. The a 
‘which ‘Ally is nade to play is onty the counterpart of the 
fathous ONando’s under similar circumstances. ‘The hedi+ 
eros acéémpaniments of the following incident are 
tisely ‘what might be expected from the tuther of the 
te set The Syrian companions of Mauweiah, 
y wi by the effemimacy nateral to that hixuri- 
ous region, had been so daunted by the irresistible prowéss 
of Ally, that he found himself obliged to adopt the artifice 
“Of disgtising his’ , in order to induce any of the ene- 
my to enter the with him as an opponent. 
* Unconscious of his identity, Amra ventured to advance a few 
steps, antl Ally, desirous of drawing him to a more convenient 
distance ftom the protection of his followers, continued to curvet 
round his persou, as if apprehensive of approaching too near; 
which encouraged him to proceed a little further, concluding, 
that this cautioa’s circumspection, in no shape indicated that 
ardent and intrepid courage, which distinguished the son of Abi- 
tauleb. He therefore advanced in his career, repeating certain 
lines which imported to the chiefs of the army of Kifah, and the 
destroyer of Othman, that speedy discomfiture and bayoc, which 
he was about to carry among them, though a thousand Abaf 
Hussuns* were numbered in their ranks, Ally replied in respon- 
sive measure, and in terms which rather unexpectedly announced 
to Amrfi the antagonist to whom he had so rashly opposed him- 
self. Without a moment’s delay or reflection, he gave his horse 
the reins, and with whip and spurs, urged him to escape within 
the protection of the Syrian line. Ally pursued with eagerness, 
and making a well intended longe, the point of his lance passed 
through the skirt of Amrt’s coat of mail, which brought him 
head-foremost to the earth ; unfortunately, not wearing drawers, 
and his heels in the air, that part of his person became exposed 
which we shall forbear to particularize. In this situation, Ally 
scorned to do him any further injury, and suffered him to escape 
with the contemptuous remark, that he was never to forget the 
circumstance to which he was indebted for life and safety. 
Thus escaped from the jaws of death, Amrd appeared in the 
presence of Mauweiah, with whom a_ conversation passed, 
which, though ill suited to the gravity of history, has, howeyer, 
not been thought unworthy of relation. “I give thee credit 
Amra for thy ingenious contrivance, though I believe thou wilt be 
the first, on record, that ever escaped the sword by so scanda- 
lous an exposure. To the day of thy death, it therefore behoves 





* Appellation of Ally as the father of Hussun. 





thesto be grateful to those, orgam, to which algne thy safety hes: 


been owing, Art thop aot ashamed of being. ¢ ‘pwc 
of, thine own infamy 1” { Amri--*: ok, to, thy. h 
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Mauweigh ; hadst- thou been.in my place,thy pride had he : 
pletely .bambled, and thy wives and chi yy omy rey 
widewed and fatherless. When Ally dared thee to bape | 
I not see thee pale.and deprived of motion? Fiomaman of thy - 
doubtful courage, these sarcastical remarks gn my: actions are. 
therefore equally unseasynable and un coming...‘ ty 
(laughing) —“ Pray how didst thou contrive to breathe, Anirp 
in a posture so unconth, with thy legs swinging in ‘the air; t 
faucy thou wast little aware of the disgrace about to befal thee, or 
thou wouldst surely have provided thyself with a pair of 
drawers.” ‘ Amri—‘‘ My conduct is no further singular than 
that when I perceived the superior strength of mine enemy, f 
thought it prudent to retreat.” ‘ Mauweiah—* I do not preténd © 
to aver, that there is any thing peculiarly disgraceful in yielding 
to such as Ally: I only maintain, that it was scandalously so, fo 
make a pair of colour staffs of thy legs, and to expose thyself so 
shamefully to him aid all the world.” ‘ Amra— It cannot 
surely be surprising, that when he recollected me to be his uncle’s 
son, Ally should have been induced to spare me.” ‘ Mauweiah— 
“‘ Nay, Amr@, this is too atrogant to be borne, remembering, as 
I do, tlie prophet’s declaration, that Ally was of the same descent 
as himself, even to father Adam. Now we all know, that thé 
father of Ally was a chief of the illustrious race of Haushem ; 
whereas thine was no more than a common butcher, of the tribe 
of Koraish.” ‘Amrd—*“ Great God! these saréastic remarks , 
are to me far more intolerable than the pain inflicted by the 
swords and arrows of the enemy. Had f remained quietly at 
home, without involving myself in thy quarrel, and bartering my 
eternal welfare for worldly profit, I should never have been des- 
tined to listen to .such speeches, nor have subjected myself to 
the endurance of all this burden of labour and anxiety,” Such, 
without embellishment, was the conversation which has been 
ascribed to these two celebrated men on this very ludicrous oc- 
casion; and which, as an illustration of manners, however: de- 
plorably it may fall short of the manly and exalted ‘sentiments 
conveyed in the ingenious fabrications of the illuytrious historian 
of the Roman Republic,* we have ventured to admit into these 
pages. But as if our author were unwilling to part with his 
reader on such easy terms, he insists upon furnishing him with 
another relation of ‘the meeting betwixt Amr@ and Ally: with 
whom the former had pledged himself to hazard a personal con- 





* Seme of our readers may be disposed to inquire, who is meant by the 
appellation of < illustrious historian of the Roman Republic?) How much - 
better is the old direct way of os: - persons by their proper names, 
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fliet, as ‘the price of his restoration fo the presence of Mauweiah, 
from whith, in consequence of his iimportunities and the free- 
dom of his’ reaive 99 bs had been punished by an éxpulsion of 
some days. ‘The result was, however; similar to what has been 
already described, and subjected Amrf for a long time after- 
wards to the scorn and derision of Mauweiah.’—Page 287 —289. 

The following account of a mission from the famous 
Abii Obeidah to the generals of Heraclius, under the 
reign of Abi Bukker, will call to recollection the well 
known anecdote of Agesilaus in the presence of Tissa- 

hernes. 

~~ Meyauz, the son of Jebbel, was selected to explain to the 
Christians the terms on which they might purchase forbearance 
on the part of the invaders. In order to convey the more fa- 
vourable impression of those whom he was deputed to represent, 
this person armed himself in a suit of mail of extraordinary 
dimensions; and throwing over it a vest of yellow silk, with a 
crimson turban on his head, he departed, thus equipped, on 
horseback, alone and unattended, tor the encampment of the 
enemy. On reaching the place of conference, he dismounted, 
and taking his horse by the bridle, directed his steps towards 
the principal officers of the Greeks, whom he saw assembled 
for his reception: one of the attendants was ordered to take 
charge of his horse, a service which he thought proper to de- 
cline, dryly observing that no one was better qualified to take 
care of his horse than himself. When he drew near to the as- 
sembly, his attention was attracted by the magnificence with 
which the persons who composed it were apparelled, and no 
less by the beauty of the couches and cushions on which they 
reclined, which were covered with the richest stuffs, of the most 
delicate variety of colours. An interpreter explained to him, 
that the assembly consisted of the most ewinent men of the 
country, many of them members of the court of Heraclius, 
and that he was expected to take his seat among them. They 
now offered, once more, fo take charge of his horse, but this 
he persisted in declining ; at the same time expressing a repug- 
nance to seat himself in the midst of a circle so brilliantly ar- 
rayed, as the affair in which he was employed, could be dis- 
patched as well standing as sitting. It being however further 
explained to him, that there would be the most flagrant breach 
of decorum, if he proceeded to discuss the business of the con- 
ference in the way he proposed, he pretended on a sudden to 
recollect that his prophet had indeed forbidden his followers to 
hold converse standing with any mortal,. neither should he de- 
grade himself by neglecting to observe the rule on the present 
occasion. But continuing to feel the same aversion towards 
seating himself on the gorgeous carpet, on which they had 
placed thewselves, he lifted up the corner of it and seated bim- 
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self on the bare floor. The satenpaeter again. proceeded to: 
explain to him, that the assembly, already apprized of the rigid 

scruples on which he regulated his plan of life, were disposed , 
to make him every.concession on these points, and to treat him, 

at the same time, with every mark. of respect in their. power ;. 
yet, they could not forbear to recommend, that, for the pre- 

sent, he would consent to discard the rustic habits to which be 

had been accustomed in thé camp of Abi Obeidah, where the . 
posture which he seemed to prefer was, pethaps, conformable 

to the general usage. To this, Meyauz replied, that as a slave 

of the most high, he should never allow himself to consider it 

any sort of degradation, to make use of that carpet which Ais 

hand had spread for all creatures. —P. 66. 

This primitive frugality and simplicity of manners could _ 
not bé expected long to withstand the allurements which’ 
the rapid acquisition of fertile ‘territories and immense 
riches held out to the conquerors. As with most semi- 
barbarous people, the taste for magnificence first displayed 
itself in the fashion of arms an capaigy) Ay rirabagge 2, 
Thus we are informed, very early in their history, of a 
superb tent, or pavillion, for which the invincible Khaled 
had paid the sum of three hundred dinaurs of gold. The 
personal conduct of the.four first khaliffs, in these res ’ 
appears to have been. most exemplarily moderate and un- 
agtentati6us; but every sort of profusion and luxury be- 
came prevalent under the dominion of the Ommiada, 
reckoning from the time of Mauweiah’s establishment in 
the government of Syria during the Khelauffut of Oth- 
man. 

Of the contempt of death and danger with which the 
doctrines of their prophet inspired them, history affords 
numerous instances too well known to need repetition, 
The conduct of Ebn Maljum, the assassin of Ally, bears 
stronger marks of that strange mixture of gallantry and 
devotion which distinguished the chivalrous charactet of 
the middle ages. Instigated to the commission of his. 
crime by the allurements of an infamous woman, of whom 
‘ it might justly be said, that her face was like the glorious 
reward of the virtuous, and the tresses which adorned her 
cheek, like the black reward of the villain’s guilt,’ he 
pursued his purpose through every obstacle with unwea- 
ried perseverance ; and being taken and doomed to suffer 
death with exquisite: torments, which he endured without 
@ murmur, * : 

‘ when it was further directed that his tongue should be cut 
out, he suddenly gave utterance to the loudest lamentations, 
avt occasioned by the apprehension of pata and death, but, as 
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he’ ckpressed. it? by the réflection ‘that iii the Mst fleeting mo- 
mbéuts of existence, hé should be’ He river! Of that consolation: 
Which resulted from repeating the’ blessed ‘naihe of his Creator.” 
*“An ‘instance of much more stifline codrage, ‘worthy of 
comparison with the loftiest ¢xaraples of fethale fortitude 
recdrdéd in ‘histoty of the Spartan iatlotis, oc¢urs in the 
relation of thé death of thé virtudus Abdullih Zeit 
cngaged in an unequal war against Hejauje, a celebrate 
officer under the Khaliff Abdalmélek, and in the defence 
of the sacred: city of Mecca, his companions , being, at 
length reduced to the number of five persons..;,)__ . 
‘In this extremity he repaired to pay a last visit to,bis mother 
Essema, the sistey of Ayaishah; and daughter of Abt Bukker ; 
a woman of such excellent; understanding, that, though at: this 
pera she was upwards of ninety, he never took any f SO- 
ution without. ber, previous concurrence. ‘‘ My beloved 
parent,” said he, addressing ber on this occasion, “1 am at . 
last leit to o the vengeance of mine enemies almost alone ; 
aint I am destined to experience, from the ingratitade of man- 
Kind, the same fate with the unhappy Hiusseynt ; with ‘this af- 
flicting difference, that'his children contintied to the last tho- 
ment of life tu combat in defence of their father, while mine 
have basely deserted me, ahd surrendered to the mercy of the 
wofthless Hejauje: he has also offered me: a capitulation, on 
whatever terms | may think ‘proper to pteseribe, How then 
would my venerable patent advise me to act?” “ If thou art 
conscious ‘of ‘a just cause,” replied his: mother, “* beware of 
putting thyself in the power of the Benhi Ommeyah. It is 
unnecessary for me to remind thee of that period of life to 
which theu ‘hast attained, and that afier all it is allotted to 
thee once to die. Thy aged mother is persuaded that thou art 
prepared to meet death with an unblemished fame, rather than 
in any shape to fix the stain of dishonour on thy memory.” 
“« It is even .as- you haye said,” rejoined Abdullah, ** and my 
ow. reflections had already dictated tu me the same sentiments. 
Resolved to embrace ap honourable death, I was only ‘desi- 
tous of. consulting you for the last time, and to bid you an 
éternal farewell, “Through life, uniformly devoted to the cause 
of truth, I have ever studiously avoided the mazes of error. 
To no man have I heen guilty of either oppression or injustice; 
neitber have | m any instance been negligent of the worship of, 
or of rendermg myself acceptable to, that almighty Being, who 
is the jadge and witness of every action of my life.” He then 
teok an affectionate leave of his mother, and proceeding to the 
sanctuary of the Kaaubah, there, in company with, the few 
faithful. individuals who determined to share his fate, passed 
the whole of the’ night in devotion. The ensuing day, havin 
discharged the duties of morning prayer, he armed himself, 
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and, at the bred if bib five rave cebijasinns, sili 
the besiegess, of whom he put mar 
contiriued to preclaim, at every’ exe 
have chastises!. theix malice, if his 
him. ..He maintained the ooafliet' neh af. m 
prayer, when. he submitted: ge lo t 
renewing his efforts, he drove the 
foot of a neighbouring hill, frem . the ‘summit ¢ 
struck on the head, and severe — by ¥-@ atone, 
now fell, and, being surrows ¥ hoes somes 
immediately cut to. pieves;.bis bead was then, struck off, . ane 
for some time rg ar. pene ‘ jguiseale 
h dome of aau ia tter, 
as historians, he is. at the same time stated to Taye 8 sng 
fate’—P. 449. 

.The most striking vices. of the Arab shornsien.sasme.i0 
be those of cruelty and insolence, It. is byt reasonable 


to expect that where so little ee ds ‘set upon ‘one's: own 
life, that of others must necessaril into ae 


insignificance. Accordingly, simp th is 

pear a very insufficient Bigce to Fevertge or justice ; 
and, ‘unless spgrevaeed by torments, the executioner will 
be thought to have conferred rather a benefit than an in- 
jury. Such being the prevailing mode of sentiment ‘and 
conduct, it reflects an honour upon the character af Ally 
very superior to that achieved by the most incredible of 
his romantic feats of valour, that, ‘when pec we oe 
his last command was that his assassin s 

by instant death; a command, however, which ian . 
devoted adherents could not so far forego the lb of 
revenge as to obey. 

Cruelty is a vice so common to rude and half-cultivated 
people, that it may be almost considered as inherent and 
innate in the human character. But the insolence with 
which the Arabs followed up their acts of conquest and of 
revenge, forms a peculiar feature in their history. Long 
after their immense riches had introduced every species of 
luxury, and much of that civilization and refinement which 
are its usual concomitants, we find even their Khaliffs 


and governors with all the vulgar insolence of wandering 


robbers from whom they spruig, exercising their whips in 

chastisement of the most Ulustrious offenders. When the 

head of the Imaum Hisseyne was brought before Abai- 

dullah, the governor of "Kufah, that barbarous satra 

amused himself by beating it about the mouth with a rod, 

. a ressing his unmanly triumph by the most insu 
illery ;’ and the Khalff Yezzeid, son of Mauweiah, by - 
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whose: commands: that holy person had been massacred, 
could not afterwards.be withheld from exercising 
“the same brutal indignity by beating: it on the lips and teeth 
with a wap and being interrupted in his ferocious amusement 
By a certain Abi Bertlah ul Esslauhy, who remonstrated against 
the indecency of offering such. barbarous insults-to those lips 
which: had: beén so. frequently hallowed by the kisses of the 
prophet, Yezzeid' struck him on the breast for this bold and 
unexpected expostulation.’—P. 410. | 

We: forbear to: quote any of the numerous instances 
which occur in this volume of similar insults (so degrad- 

to the bestower) inflicted on the living: hi 

' Tt will give us great pleasure to meet Major Price again 
on the appearance of his second volume. 
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Ant. H0.—The Situation: of Great Britain in the Year 
i811. By. M.M. De Monigaillard, Author of Re- 
marks on: the Restoration of the Kingdom ci Italy, b 
the Emperor Napoleon; of the Crown of rance to the 





Roman: Empire,, &c. &c. &c. Translated from the 
French.. London, 1812, Blagdon, Saville Place, Lam- 
beth.. | - 


MR. BLAGDON, the translator of the present work, 


informs us’ in: his: preface, that a copy of the French ori- 
inal' was brought into: this country by a mercantile gen- 
eman who-had permission to leave France in November 
fast. MY. Blagdon says that it was not published in Paris 
till the end’ of October, ‘ where it was generally under- 
stood to.be issued by authority, and thought likely to 
rove: the “ avant: courier’. of a diplomatic: intercourse 
etieom the two nations.’ Mr. B. accordingly, to whom 
amongst others this work was shown, thought it of so 
much importance, that he lost no time in laying it before 
the public in an. English dress. . ; 
Mr. B. says that ‘ the original volume is the production 
of an: acute and able writer.’ M. Montgaillard is cer- 
tainly acute, but his ability exhibits, in our opinion, 
rather the: show: and flash of an ingenious but desultory 
writer, than the solidity, consistency, and argument of an 
enlightened statesman: and philosopher. © In that part of 
the present. volume which consists of general remarks 
rather than. of particular financial details, we have found 
what M. Benge, says véry vague and indefinite. 
He is: perpetually dancing from one sophism.to another ; 
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and if he finds a metaphor by the way, he never fails to 
seize it as. a flowery covering for some common-place 
remark. This mode of writing may delude the unwary 
— a those who cannot ‘think fer gp git vn 
those, who possess any sagacity. or power o jon, 
will readily fletect the 1 fallacies of the oriter, and. despise 
his superficial attempt to impose upon the understanding. 

_ We will examine a few of M. Montgaillard’s remarks, 
and produce a few mpocipens of his sophistry and com- ~ 
mon-place, which will show that the javelins which he 
has aimed in this work against the commercial prosperity 
of this country have been: thrown by.a feeble hand. The 
darts may have been tipped with Gallic venom, but British * 
good sense will readily supply an antidote. 

M. Monitgaillard has ned: his title- with two 
or three sentences from the writings of Lond Bolingbroke, 
one of which is the following, which. M. Montgaillard 
prohahly thought prophetic of the. fortunes of France, 
and the: misfortunes of England in the ‘ golden days’ of 
the ay Napoleon. a is 

‘If a great. man were to rise ap and seat himself on the 
throne of France, England would fall, and would be of no | 
more importance in the Europcan system than the Isle of Ser- 
dinia; tor bankruptcy is already at our doors.’ Bolingbroke, 
1732. . 

After M. Montguillard has found a sentiment so _appa- 
rently auspicious to the qambitioys views of Bonaparte, it 
is not surprising that he should be willing to elevate Bo- 
lingbroke into a statesman of the first order, and to.culo- 
gize him as a sage of incomparable penetration. -The 
following is M. Montgaillard’s tribute of applause ta the — 
political manes of the author of the Patriot King, and 
the Peace of Utrecht. ) 

‘ Those confessions which were made, in the faith of a per- 
fect cdnfidence, by the minister whose honourable labours ob- 
tained peace for Europe after the disastrous war for the suc- 
ecssion; thosé profound notions, those scintillations of genius, 
. those — anxieties which at once designate the most ardent 

patriotism and an astonishing knowledge of all political inté- 
rests; those conceptions of the statesman which comprise, :in 
his mind, the fate of empires, the caprices of fortune, and 
even the probabilities of chanee; so many prodigies, revolu- 
‘tions, and created kingdoms which have occurrerl in Europe 
during the last twenty years—al! these events prove the dis. 
cernment of LorD BOLINGBROKR, and the imminent dangers 
which threaten the destruction of Great Britain.’ 
The above is a notable specimen of the cerbiage of 
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M. Monitguillard, and of the faculty which he possesses 
of saying, ‘not multum in parce, but the contrary ; not 
invich in‘w little, But w little iv niuch. “M. ' Mont 

talks of the * profownd notions,’ * scintillatiotis of gentus;' 
$ pointed: anxieties,’ * ardent patriotism,’ ‘ asténishh 
knowledge,’ of Lord Bolingbroke; ‘but, not ‘conte 
with the above  coniplicated vocabulary of his wisdom, he 
adds that he comprized ‘in his mind the fate of empites, 
the caprices df fortune, and the probabilities of chance; 
&c. &c. as if he were a greater prodigy than ever before 
appeared! in our hemisphére. And a prodigy he must 
certainly have been who could ‘comprise in his mind the 
caprices-of fortune and the poe of chance.’ M. 
Montgaillard seems to think that Bolingbroke knew every 
tieket that would ever turn up in that revolutionary wheel 
which has ‘during the last twenty years,’ made suéh a 
hurly-burly in the state of — 
- At-p. 30 we are gravely told ay M. Montgaillard; that 
«Nature has-decreed that the French empire should be 
the centre of power and protection for all the nations of 
the Continent: this political decree is fixed and immu- 
table.’ If this be not Gallic self-sufficiency and absur- 
dity we know not what is? So! Nature has decreed, 
has she, that the French empire should be the centre of con- 
tinental protection? and this NaTuRE, we suppose, meats 
here the will of Napoleon; for we are sure that no higher 
nature than his would ever think of giving the name of 
‘éentre of protection’ to an organized system of con- 
quest and rapine. And moreover, M. Montgaillard thinks 
right to add that this ‘ political decree is fixed and im- 
mutable.’ “That Bonaparte has decreed that the blood 
and treasure of Europe shall flow in a tributary stream 
to the court of the Thuilleries, the ‘ centre of protection,’ 
that is of carnage and spoliation, we have no doubt; but 
though this decree has the stamp of his ambition, we trust 
that it has not the-sanction of any superior destiny. 

In the sentence, next to that quoted above, the writer 
says though he has not assigned a single reason for his 
inference. 

* Hence it will be evidént that the momen transfer of the 
sceptre of the ocean to the hands of England has been occa- 
sioned by circumstances radically false, corrupt, and unstable ; 
and by these alone.’ 

- Without staying to inquire of M. Montgaillard what 
he means by ‘ circumstances radically. false, corrupt,’ &c. 
which we believe he would find it difficult to define, we 
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temark that the nayal dominion of Britain has not been 
very momentary ; for she has possessed it for more than a 
century. If Bonaparte had made ‘thé French enipire 
the centre of protection, for such a lerigth of time would 

. Monigaillard call it momentary? If He would, we be- 
lieve that the nations of Europe would be of a different 

inion. , 

M. Montgaillard talks of the ‘ maritime tyranny ‘of 
Great Britain’ having ‘ caused all the ravages, and eti- 
gendered all the plagues under which both sovereigns atid 
people have groaned down to the present hour.’ Such is 

he frothy virulence of this Gallic declaimer! But a 
leave to ask him, did ‘the maritime tyranny of Gre 

Britain,’ cause the extermination of Swiss Tiberty, ‘thé 
subjugation of Holland, or the spoliation of Spain? Did 
the ‘ maritime tyranny of Great’ Britain’ cause Pichegra 
to be strangled in prison, or the Duke d’Enghien to be 
shot by torch-light in the castle of Yineentes? If it did 
not occasion these acts of barbarity and éppréssion, then 
it is clear that M. Montgaillard is not‘ quite correct in as- 
eribing ‘ail the ravages and all the plagties under which 
both the sovereigns and the people have groaned,” to thé 
maritime tyranny of Great Britain. Perhaps M. Mont: 
gaillard, if he had considered the subject’ a little moré 
maturely, would have found in his boasted ‘ centre of 
protection, for all the nations of the Continent,’ the cause 
of ¢ all the ravages and plagues’ which he has mentioned, 

The following, while it shews what a verbose and flimsy 
writer M. Montgaillard is, is a pretty specimen of the 
tone of servile flattery which prevails in France, when 
Napoleon is the theme. 

‘ It is necessary to explain the naval power and the commer- 
cial riches of England, and to explode in the face of all 
Europe, this phantom of prosperity which has deluded every 
government, which oppresses every people, and which might 
have enchained the universe by the most scandalous and. rigid 
‘ Jaws, if, amidst all the prodigies and every kind of glory which 
can do honour to human nature, Providence, in its eternal jus- 
tice, had not indicated to all nations the avenger of their rights, 
and the protector of their liberties—-such, im short, might have 
been the result, if Providence had not granted to the French 
empire a statesman profound in his councils, a warrior invin- 
cible in the field, the wisest administrator, and the greatest as 
he is the best'of monarchs.’ 

In the above we find nonsense and verbiage in abund- 
ance; but, in addition ‘to this, we see adulation carried 


4 
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to the verge of blasphemy. We can hardly spare time to 
inquire how ‘a phantom of prosperity’ can ‘ oppress every 
people,’ and ‘ enchain the universe ;’ but we cannot help 
saying that to talk of providence, having ‘ in its eternal 
justice’ made Bonaparte ‘ the avenger of the rights’ and 
the protector of the libertic® of nations, is such a mon- 
strous outrage upon decency and truth, as we thought 
that Bonaparte himself would hardly permit to be perpe- 
trated even by the meanest of his slaves. But he, who 
can consent to be a tyrant, will not long deem it blasphemy 
to affect to be a god, or“at least a special instrument of 
God. This is the natural progress of that intoxication 
of mind which is producéd by absolute power; and we 
suppose that Bonaparte, like Nero, will hereafter be gra- 
tified to be asked in what part of the starry regions he 
will choose to dwell when he pleases to make his exit 
from the earth? If Napoleon in his unembodied state 
should take this freak into his head, all that we request of 
him is ay we in the language of Lucan, 
‘ Sed neque iu Arctoo sedem tibi legeris orbe.’ 

We do not wish to have his malignant influence trans- 
ferred into one of the constellations over our heads. We 
have said that M. Montgaillard is a vague and indefinite 
writer. There is a want of closeness in his reasoning and 
of distinctness in his ideas, which always proves either 
some particular perversion of judgment, or a general im- 
becility of mind. M. Montgaillard is not only very 
vague but very common-place; and some of his common; 
places are very common indeed; and prove him hardly 
to have advanced beyond the degree of a babe in political 
economy. He appears hardly qualified to administer the 

ap-spoon of financial instruction to the infant King of 
en. The shallowness, and at the same time, indis- 
tinctness of his coriposition, will be seen in the following 
specimen : 

‘Commerce is attended with results which are infinitely ad- 
vantageous; but its spirit of enterprise is frequently injurious, 
because the love of gain tends to obliterate sentiments of libe- 
rality, and always ends by substituting self-interest in the place 
of honour; so, that amongst people essentially or generally 
commercial, riches obtain too much consideration and infla- 
euce, to the detriment of honour and goed faith. Commerce 
is attended with certain necessary or unavpidable effects, which 
no political reguiations can prevent: a good system of admi- 
nistration may nevertheless direct those effects to the prosperity 
of the state, because it would modify whatever might be in; 
proper or detrimental in the system. The parents of Com- 
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merce, are Indastry and Labour: the offspring, in return, pro- 
duces Riches, and consequently Luxury and Avarice; that is to. 
say, the wants which Luxury requires, in order to be supported. 
From these causes originate Corruption, Fraud, and War. In 
every state, the existence of which is principally founded on 
commerce, these results acquire such a degree of consistency, 
that fictitious riches eralicate, after a certain time, those arising 
from territory, and in consequence of being rich, a state finds 
itself reduced to poverty. Hence the conquests or commercial 
usurpations of England are now at this period in the progress of 
exhaustion, and will terminate in swallowing up all the principles 
of its political existence.’ : 

If the results of commerce are so ‘infinitely advantage- 
ous,’ as M. Montgaillard represents them, those advantages 
must so much exceed the accidental inconveniences, that 
the latter are as nothing in the account. M. Montgaillard 
says, that ‘ amongst a people essentially or generally com- 
mercial, riches obtain too much consideration and influ- 
ence,’ &c. Now we must remark, that whether a state’ be 
commercial, or not commercial, property (or what the author 
calls riches), will always possess a degree of consideration 
and influence proportioned to its extent. This happens in 
the‘common course of things, and must always be as long 
as the present constitution of the physical and moral world 
endures. It is one of those arrangements which even Bo- 
naparte cannot alter by an imperial decree. ‘But it is far 
from being true, that ‘ riches obtain too much consideration 
and influence’ in a commercial state more than in any other 
state. ‘The contrary is rather the fact, for wealth or pro- 
perty is generally mdst overbearing and oppressive in a 
state composed principally or exclusively of great landed 
proprietors. Witness the state of England before the 
reign of Henry VII. Witness the present state of Poland 
and of the greater pert of Russia. Commerce is what 
chiefiy contributes to break the galling yoke and ‘diminish 
the undue influence of great landholders,.and consequent! 
to promote individual comfort and general liberty. This 
signal benefit it effects by multiplying the number of pro- 

rietors and causing a more genera! diffusion of wealth. 

n a commercial country, therefore, property is not so 
likely to obtain an excess of ‘ consideration and influence,’ 
as amongst a people where commerce is unknown. The 
‘remark, therefore, of -M. Montgaillard, only shows how 
vague and confused are his notions of political economy. 

M. Montgaillard moreover tells us, in the profundity of 
his wisdom, that ‘ commerce is attended with certain ne- 
cessary or unavoidable effects which no politica] regulations 
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can prevent.’ What is this but to: say, that political ar- 
rangements cannot alter the p ies Of causation, or 
change the relations of cause and effect? Who did not 
know this, without the instruction of such a sage as M. 
Montgaillard or any of Bonaparte’s ministers of finance or 
counsellors of state? ‘The parents of commerce,’ says 
M. Montgaillard, ‘ are industry and labour.’ This is an- 
other marvellous discovery which Adam Smith’s chamber- 
maid or scullion could probably haye hit on as well as the 
author of this work. But M. Montgaillard goes on to tell 
us, that commerce generates luxury and avarice, and that 
from luxury and avarice proceed ‘ corruption, fraud, and 
war.’ M. Montgaillard should have recollected, that glut- 
tons and misers are as common amongst farmers and land- 
holders as amongst manufacturers and merchants. And, 
with respect to the genealogy of war, which M. Montgail- 
lard traces from commerce, he ought to have known, that 
whatever may be the ambition of governments, commerce 
is, in its own nature, in its spirit and operations, really and 
essentially pacific. Commerce is not accountable for the 
military mania of kings or ministers, who have made use 
of its resources to prosecute unjust and bloody wars. “*/ar 
is not the natural element of commerce. Her energies are 
always most vig:rous in a period of peace, and her ensign 
is always the olive-branch rather than the sword. 

‘Though M. Montgaillard had, in p. 8, represented com-. 
merce as the fruitful parent of war; yet, in the following 
page, he talks as if a military were in direct oppo- 
sition to a commercial spirit: He says: ‘ Economists, phi- 
lanthropists, and philosophers, have wished to give dignity 
to commerce, and to raise it by their scientific eulogies to a 
level with ‘the mzobleness of military distinetions.’ If 
what M. Monigaillard had previously asserted were true, 
that commerce was the origin of war, and that no.com- 
mercial state can ever enjoy ‘along period of peace,’ as 
he intimates, p. 9, then it is certain, that commercial 
wealth must, more than any thing else, conduce to. what he 
calls ‘ the nobleness of military distinctions.’ Such is the 
rare consistency of M. Montgaillard, that he in fact extols. 
and abuses, pee Boat and depretiates the value of the same 
thing in the same breath. If M. Montgaillard set so high 
a value on what he calls ‘ the nobleness of military distinc- 
tions,’ he ought not, at the same moment, to deny the dig- 
nity of commercial enterprize, by which, as to his 


own theory, ‘ military distinctions’ are essentia ro- 
moted. But the truth is, that when M. Mowtgailine at- 
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tetapts to indalge an unfortunate propensity to. general rea- 
scale, ‘ho cam b y advance three paces without ismpli- 
cating himself in a maze, from which he cannot disentangle 


his steps. . “x si htm egy 
At p. 10, M. intimates, that * c ‘or 
political faith is Seok always violated by natiotis which 
are essentially commercial.’ Does M. Montgaillard hence 
ascribé insificerity and perfidy in trucés, peaces, alliances, 

treaties, and all public engegomente, to nations constan 
occupied in the pursuits of commerce, rather than’ to those, 
which are more prone to cherish “ the ndbleness of ‘military 
distinctions.’ M.Montgaiilard, however, isas incorrect and 
erroneous in this inference as in other parts of his work. 
For, as far as any: position can be proved by reasoning, 
perfidy is, and must necessarily be, less the characteristic of 
a commercial than of a military people. . Insincerity and 
treachery originate in that sang 1 of truth-which at bot- 
tom indicates an imperfect sense of moral obligation. But 
what most constantly exercisesand consequent! most forcir 
bly encourages this sense of moral obligation? Is it the habit 
of hapa iedneen ond onlanah or that of military 
spoliation ? Does ns tend to engender, 
at least, a certain degree of probity and good faith, without 
which it cannot long be prosecuted? But military pursuits 
necessarily induce repeated violations of justice and hu- 
manity, and, indeed, when they become habitual, tend to 
occasion the neglect of every moral tie. Is then perfidy 
more likely to be the attribute of a military than of a com- 
mercial state? France has always been more a military 
state than Great Britain, which has been more addicted te 
commercial enterprize; but are more instances of perfidy 
to be found in the national councils of Britain or of om 
Let history furnish the proofs, and we are not. afraid of 

facing the result. _ 

Ope, and perhaps a leading object of M. Montgaillard’s 
book, appears to be to prove, that we must.soon be ruined 
beyond redemption, if we do not consent to accept peace at 
the hands of Bonaparte. But we do not wish to draw 
our arguments in favour of peace from the work of a French- 
men. ‘ Zimeo Danaos, &c. If Bonaparte employ one of 

-his agents to recommend peace, it is plain, that he thinks 
e more essential to himself than to us. For, is he so 
tender-hearted as to regard our interest more than his owa,; 
‘or so philanthropic as to wish to purchase our good, even 
at his own loss? This is too much to be believed, even hy 
the most credulous and ey ode 
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Wecannotexamine M. a remarks at greater 
length, but we have said enough to show, that he is a futile 
reasoner ahd a feeble adversary. The political public will 
probably be much obliged to Mr. Blagdon for presgpting 
this work to them in an English dress at such ‘an early 
period after the publication of the French original. 
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Art. IV.—A concise History of the Moors in Spain, from 
their Invasion of that Kingdom to their final Expulsion 
from it. By Thomas Bourke, Esq. London, Riving- 
ton, 1811, 4to. Il. Is. 


THE author has not erred in calling this a concise his- 
tory, but this conciseness does not appear to have been 
very favourable to the interest of the work. Where an 
author knows how to select and to combine the most im- 
portant particulars of a copious or complicated narrative, 
the conciseness of his work may augment rather than di- 
minish the pleasure of the perusal. . But where a compen. - 
dious narrative is not made up of animated and well chosen 
details, which excite at ouce the attention and the sensibi- 
lity, it is usually amongst the dullest and most insipid of 
literary compositions. It is a mere skeleton without flesh 
or blood, heat or motion. Such are usually the epitomes 
which are written for schools and put into the hands of 
children, from which they learn nothing but a few barren 
dates or names, and by which indeed the mewory is con- 
fused without the heart being touched or the intellect im- 
proved. 

This ‘ concise history’ of Mr. Bourke cannot lay claim 
to much higher praise than that of an epitome of the su- 
bordinate class, and would have. been much more suitably 
apparelled in an unostentatious duodecimo than in a yo- 
lume of quarto size. When aman publishes a quarto 
volume of history, we are naturally led to éxpect nota 
meagre compilation or a copy of a compilation, but a work’ 
of some labour and research. In such a work, we expect 
the author to recur to the best original authorities, and to 
convince the reader, that he is not perusing an unauthenti- 
cated fiction, but a credible history. In this quarto vo- 
lume of Mr. Bourke, he has carefully abstained from 
quoting his authorities, which would almost lead us to 
suspect, that he had no authorities to quote, but copied 
his work’at second hand or translated. it from the French, 
who are very apt to make ustake their historical narratives 
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on trust. But where an historian gives an account of 
transactions in which he was not himselfactually concerned, 
it certainly behoves him distinctly to let us know the aur 
thorities on which his narrative rests and the degree of 
credibility to which it is entitled. This is no more than 
what is ded to his own veracity as an historian, and it isa 
proper mark of respect to the regard for truth, which 
every reader of history must be supposed to feel. 

The first book of this ‘ concise history’ is entitled: 
‘ From the Conquests of the Arabs to the Establishment 
of the Ommiadcean Caliphs at Cordova, comprising, from 
the End of the Sixth to the Middle of the Kighth Century.’ 

Before our author enters on this history, he takes a cur- 
sory view of the conquests of Mahomet and his successors ‘ 
before they came in contact with the Moors. The auther, 
in C. III. of B. I. ascribes the introduction of the Moors 
into Spain to the outrage of King Roderic on the daughter 
of Count Julian. The author does not consider, that 
this whole story about the rape of Count Julian’s daughter 
is probably a fiction; and that very satisfactory reasons 
may be assigned for the conduct of the count, without 
having recourse to a tale which has gained currency from 
its chivalrous associations. Roderic, who had usurped the 


crown in contempt of the rights of the children of Vitiza, 
the former sovereign, was naturally jealous ‘of Count Ju+ 
lian, the brother-in-law of Vitiza, who was governor of 
the fortress of Ceuta, in Africa, and possessed great power 
in the southern provinces of yee Roderic felt, that he 


should not be secure on the throne, whilst he had such a 
owerful rival to his authority in the person of Count Ju- 
ian, and Count Julian was alarmed for his safety, if Rode- 

ri¢ were firmly established on the throne. The SUSpi 

cion was mutual, and the animosity was probably 
equal on both sides. Count Julian was therefore well dis- 
posed to subvert the power of Roderic, without the inecite- 
ment of any personel affront or of any indignity offered to 
his daughter. Nor was it. very likely, that Count Julian, © 
whilst he was absent in Africa, should leave his family ex- 

to the lust or the resentment of a man, who had im- 
ope the children of gor pan tar Sto Julian 
might probably hope not to dethrone the usurper, but 

4 acquire a. for himself by the assistance’ of the 

oors. ie 

Mr. Bourke gives a very m and insipid account of 
the great battle of Xeres de rontera, which terminated 
the reign of Roderic and the sovereignty of the Goths in 

Crit. Rey. Vol. 1, January, 1812. M 
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Spain. After the battle of Xeres, many of the Goths re- 
treated into the fastnesses in the Asturias, where the 
finally established an independent sovereignty. The ad- 
ventures of Pelagio, though mingled probably with those 
fictions which characterize the imperfect histories of the 
times in which he lived, aré yet curious and interesting. 
But Mr. Bourke, instead of particularizing these or se- 
lecting the principal events in the life of this intrepid chief- 
tain, gives us only a vapid sketch of his character with what 
may be called a few. generalities of his life, destitute of 
coherence or of interest. 

The following is the character which Mr. Bourke has 
drawn of Pelagio, with whom he appears to be as well ac- 

uainted as with his next door nelghhonn, or as if he had 
lived with him half his life. How Mr. Bourke became on 
this intimate footing with ‘ Don Pelagio,’ we cannot say ; 
but he certainly seems to have much more positive know- 
ledge of him than several historians of ten times his abilities 
and research. 

‘ Pelagio, Duke.of Cantabria, was nearly related to the un 
fortunate Roderic, (Mr. Bourke, however, leaves us to take this 
piece of news on trust); ‘but though thus highly exalted by 
rank and alliance, he appears to have possessed a far better claim 
to pre-eminence and distinction in bis own virtues, than any that 
could be founded on the adventitious title of birth. His aspect 
was dignified and warlike, apd his courage heroic, and he was 
farther particularly famed for bodily strength and activity. He 
had the justest notions of religion, of the precepts of which he 
was a rigid observer: to which he joined a fund of knowledge, 
derived from its three great sources, books, experience, and ob- 
servation, which he had a talent of communicating that was at 
- once eloquent, graceful, and commanding. Though it had 
been Pelagio’s fate to pass the greater part of his life in a most 
corrupt and abandoned court, he was totally untainted by any of 

its vices. In fact, he was so decided an enemy to luxury under 
' every form, that he was thought to have carried his dislike of it 
too far, particularly in the article of dress, his open contempt of 
which gave him an appearance of intending indirectly to reflect 
on those whose fopperies he disdained to imitate. Yet, in spite of 
this contempt of exterior ornament, and the hatred it actually 
excited, it was remarked, that wherever he appeared, he far 
eclipsed the courtly circle with which he was forced to mingle, 
who, while they were jealous of his virtues, could not help con- 
templating them with awe and admiration. Such was the chief 
restorer of the Spanish monarchy.’ 

And such is Mr. Bourke’s talent for sigti-painting! The 


second and third books of this work, which profess to carry 
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the history of the Moors in Spain from the middle of the 
eighth to that of the fourteenth century, are, in general, 
vague, indistinct, and dull. They contain very few para- 
éraphs which can be read with satisfaction. The want of 
dates is a great defect, and this, combined with the want of 
authorities, would have greatly reduced the value of the 
work, even if it had been compiled with more ability and 
written with more taste. The most meagre epitome is sel- 
dom defective in chronological detail, but this omission in 
a guinea quarto admits of no justification or excuse. 

The fourth book professes to describe the origin of the 
kingdom of Granada and the extinction of the Moorish 
power in Spain, In this part of his work, the author has 
copied the well-known descriptions of the Alhambra and 
the Generaliffé; but what he wants in novelty, he has not 
supplied by elegance. The civil broils of the Zegris and 
the Abencerrages, with the fine picture of chivalry which 
Granada presented at this period, might have added consi- 
derable interest to this portion of our author’s history, if 
he had possessed the faeulty of selecting his materials with 
judgment, disposing them with skill, and colouring them 
to the life. The reader, who wishes to be acquainted with 
this subject, should peruse the chivalrous history of the 
Moors of Granada, of which we gave a copious account in 
the Appendix to Vol. X XI. of our third series. 

The following are specimens of the dignity of Mr. 
Bourke’s historical style. P. 5: 

‘ Though their subjugation, (that of the Arahs), ‘was at- 
tempted by Persians, Macedonians and Romans successively, 
they all attempted it in vain, the arrows of all alike rebounding 
aoe Sy the rocks of the Nabatheans.’ 

P.9, Mr. Bourke says of Mahomet, that by his policy, 
‘he secured opinion, and augmented the number of his 
proselytes.’ P. 11. 

‘ The death of the Imposfor neither retarded the progress of 
his doctrines, nor checked the rapidity of the Arabian conquests ; 
the machinery continuing to work, though the power from 
which it had received its impulse no longer existed.’ 

In p.61, Mr. Bourke asks, with the gravity of a moralist, 
‘what nation has been Jong proof against the slow and 
subtle workings of prosperity?’ Mr. Bourke has here 


- committed one of those mistakes for which his countrymen 


(for we — him to be an Irishman), are so often cele- 
brated. He has asserted a sameness in contraries and 
made tardiness of motion synonimous with celerity of effeci. 
If the ‘ workings of prosperity’ be so slow, why may they 
M 2 
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jot be long endoréd without afiy destruétive catastrophe? 
P.64., ‘In counttiés in which polyeamy is tolerated, and 
children are deemed a blessing, it is not at all tinéomnion to 
Yeckon many thousahds of individtials in one family.” Does 
the author mean us to infer, that children ate fot deemed 
a blessing except in countries iii Which polygamy is tdle- 
rated? What teader will fot adiniiré the elegance of et 
pression and facility of turn in the following, whicli we 
find in p. 72? 

_* But be (Abdelzamisf), deprived the cities of their bishops and 
other digtified preachers, and encouraged marriages between 
the Moors and Spaniards, by which latter quiet and.impetcepti- 
ble sap, he did more complete injury to christianity than perse- 
cution, in all her vindictive horrors ever dreaged of efiecting, 

P. 79, Mr. Bourke says of Abdelazamin, that ‘ his great 
mind was rvivetied to the arts and sciences.’ P. 128, it is 
éaid of the famous Cid, that he was ‘ from his texture but 
ill qualified to thrive in the hot-bed of a court.  P. 129. 
‘In the faithful groupings of history, the character of the 
iniscreant monarch is thrown into a kind of back ground.’ 
The next and lest pussage, which we shall produce, shows 
with what easy familiarity Mr. Bourke can give a hint to 
ministers efi state. He is talking of ‘ Mahomet Guadix,’ 
one of the Granadian sovereigns, of whom he says; amongst 
other things, that 
“his attention was directed to the advancement of agriculture 
and commerce, both of which he relieved of: the barthens that 
pressed most heavily upon them, by which salutary relief, ne bad 
lesson to vil financiers, he actually augmented his own revenues.’ 

The above sentence conveys, at the same time, no bad 
sample of the vague generalities, in which Mr. Bourke’s 
natrative abounds. He does not tell us what the particélar 
imposts or oppréssions were fiom which this sovereign 
relieved agriculture and commerce, nor in what specific 
manner this relief, of whatever kind it might be, eontri- 
buted to augment the revenues of the sovereign. How 
then is this measure, which, as it is related hy Mr. Bourke, 
does not contain ofe clear and definite item of igtelligence 
to be @ ‘lesson to all financiers?? We wish, that Mr. 
Bourke, before he thinks of giving lessons to financiers, 
would himseff take a lesson how to write history. For we 
can assufe him, that we have seldom read a work of this 
‘cost and sizé jh which we have found vo little instruction 
or amusement, ‘ It hardly contains a passage Worthy of 
‘commendation, for novelty of remark, depth of reflection, 

richness of desctiption, or fiattmony of style. 
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Art. V.—Sense and Sensibility, a Novel, 3 Vols. By a 
é Lady: London, Egerton, 1811. 


THE lovers of novel reading can haye bnt a very faint 
idea of the difficulty which we reviewers experience in 
varying the language with which we are to give our judg- 
ment on this species of writing. The pumerous noyels 
which are continually presenting themselyes to our notice, 
are in substance, style, and size, so much alike, that after 
reading the three first pages, we may with very little diffi- 
culty not only know bene they will end, but may give a 
shrewd guess of the various incidents which .are to occur, 
the difficulties and dangers which must aecrue, with all the 
vexations, aukward rencounters, &c. &c. which are se 
highly necessary to make up a fashionable noyel. 

We are no enemies to novels or novel writers, but we 
regret, that in the multiplicity of them, there are so few 
worthy of any particular commendation. A gevteel, well- 
written novel is as agreeable-a lounge as.a genteel camedy, 
from which both amusement and instruction may be de- 
rived. ‘Sense and Sensibility’ is one amongst the few, 
which ean claim this fair praise. It is well written; the 
characters are in genteel life, naturally drawn, and judici- 
ously supported. The ineidents are probable, and highly 
pleasing, and interesting; the conclusion such as the 
reader must wish it should be, and the whole is jyst 
long enough to interest without fatiguing. It reflects 
honour on the writer, who displays much know- 
ledge of character, and very happily blends a great deal of 
good sense with the lighter matter of the piece. 

The story may be thought trifling by the readers of 
novels, who are insatiable after something new. But the 
excellent lesson which it holds up to view, and the useful 
moral which may be derived from the perusal, are such es- 
sential requisites, that the want of newness may in this in- 
stance be readily overiocked. The characters of Ellen 
and Marianne are very nicely contrasted ; the former pos- 
sessing great good sense; with a proper quantity of sensjbi- 
lity, the latter an equal share of the sense which renders 
her sister so estimable, but sree it at the same time 
with an immoderate degree of sensibility which renders het 
unhappy on every trifling occasion, and annoys every 
one around her. The wary prudence of John Dashwood 
and the good nature of Sir John Middleton, the volatile 
dissipation of Willoughby, and the steady feeling of Colo- 
nel Brandon, are all equally well conceived and well exc- 
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cuted. We will just. give a slight sketch of a work which 
has so well pleased us. - 

The family of Dashwood consists of a mother and three 
daughters, who are introduced to us on the death of their 
father, whose residence was at Norland Park, Sussex. Mr. 
Dashwood had not inherited his estate long enough to save 
much fortune for his three girls, and at his death, it de- 
volved to his only son by a former marriage. To this son 
(who is married to a woman of fortune), Mr. Dashwood, 
on his death bed, recommends with the utmost urgency the 
interest of his mother-in-law and his sisters. Mr. J. Dash- 
wood promises to do all in his power to render them com- 
fortable. This young man is described as, what the world 
calls, a worthy respectable character, that is, he conducts 
himself with propriety in the discharge of his ordinary 
duties, goes with the stream, and takes good care of the 
main chance. His resolves in favour of his mother and 
sisters, the execution of which is postponed till the arrival 
of his wife, who is a narrow-minded, selfish woman, come 
of course tonought ; and Mrs. Dashwood and her daughters _, 
derive no advantage from the good intentions of this near 
relative. . 

Mrs. Dashwood, the mother of these daughters, pos- 
sessed an eagerness of mind, which would have hurried her 
into indiscretions, had it not been somewhat checked by 
her good disposition and affectionate heart. Elinor, the 
eldest daughter, has a strong understanding and cool judg- 
ment, an amiable temper, with strong feelings, which she 
knew how to govern. Marianne’s abilities are equal to 
Elinor’s: she is sensible and clever, but so terribly im- 
petuous in all her joys and all her sorrows as to know no 
moderation. She is generous, amiable, interesting, and 
every thing but prudent. Her sensibilities are all in the 
extreme. 

The reader will form a judgment of the character of 
Mrs. Dashwood and Marianne by the following. On ‘Mr. 
Dashwood’s death, 

‘ Elinor saw, with concern, the excess of her sister's sensibility : 
but by Mrs. Dashwood it was valued and cherished. They en- 
couraged ‘each other now in the violence of their affliction. The 
agony of grief which overpowered them at first, was voluntarily 
renewed, was sought for, was created again and again. They 
gave themselves up wholly to their sorrow, seeking increase of 
wretchedness in every reflection that could afford it, and resolved 
against ever admitting consolation in future. Elinor too was 
deeply afflicted, but still she could struggle, she could exert her- 
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self. She could consult with her brother, could. receive her 
sister-in-law on her arrival, and treat her with every proper at- 
tention, and could strive to rouse her mother to similar exertion, 
and encourage her to similar forbearance.’ ' . 
Such is the difference exhibited between Sense and Sen- 
sibility. We will make another extract on the subject of 
love, and then our fair readers will have a pretty good idea 
of what is wanting in the person and sentiments of a lover 
to please such a romantic enthusiast as Marianne Dash- 
wood, of whom we fear there are too many, but without 
her elegance and good sense, who play with their feelings 
and happiness till they lose the latter, and render the former 
perfectly ridiculous and contemptible. ti 

Marianne and her mother are speaking of a gentleman 
who isin love with Elinor: her mother asks her if she-dis- 
approves her sister’s choice. , 

‘ Perhaps,’ said Marianne, ‘ I may consider it with some sur- 
prise. Edward is very amiable, and I love him tenderly. But 
yet—he is not the kind of young man—there is a something 
wanting—his figure is not striking; it has none of that grace 
which I should expect in the man who could seriously attach 
iny sister. His eyes want all that spirit, that fire, which at 
once announce virtue and intelligence. And besides all this, 
1 am afraid, mamma, he has no real taste. Musi¢ seems scarcely to 
attract him, and though he admires Elinor’s drawings very much, 
it is not the admiration of a person who can understand their 
worth. It is evident, in spite of his frequent attention to her 
while she draws, that in fact he knows nothing of the matter. 
He admires as a lover, not a connoisseur. To satisfy me, those 
characters must be united. 1 could not be happy with a man 
whose taste did not in every point comcide with my own. He 
anust enter into all my feelings; the same books, the same music 
must charm us both. Oh! mamma, how spiritless, how tame was 
Edward’s manner of reading to us last night! I felt for my 
sister most sincerely. Yet she bore it with so much composure, 
she seemed scarcely to notice it. I could hardly keep my seat. 
‘To hear those beautiful lines which have frequently almost driven 
me wild, pronounced with such impenetrable calmness, such 
dreadful indifference! He would certainly have done more 
justice to simple and elegant prose. I thought so at the time, 
but you would give him CowPeR. Nay, mamma, if he is not to 
be animated by Cowper !—but we must allow for difference of 
taste. Elinor has not my feelings, and therefore she may over- 
look it, and be happy with him. But it would have broke my 
heart, had I loved him, to hear him read with so little ‘sensibility. 
Mamma, the more I know of the world, the more am I convinced, 
that I shall never see a man whom I can really love.. I require 
so much! He must have all Edward’s virtues, and his person 
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and manners must ornament his goodness with every possible 
charm.’ ! 

Thus argues this fair enthusiast at the wise age of seven- 
teen. This lover of her sister, whom Marianne thinks 
wants so much to make him to her mind, is endowed with 
sense, goodness, and every qualification which renders a 
man amiable, except that he could not read Cowper and 
jump through the ceiling with the violence of his feelings. 
He also had another fault. He thought, that a person 
might fall in love more ‘than once in his life, which Mari- 
anne held an utter impossibility ; nor was he any admirer of . 
dead leaves, which excited in the breast of Marianne the 
most transporting sensations. She exclaims: ‘ How have 
J delighted as I walked, to see them,’ (the dead leaves), 
¢ driven in showers about me by the wind! What feelings 
have they, the season, the air altogether inspired!’ The 
gentleman had, at the same time, no knowledge of the 
pei, which Marianne considered an indispensable 
ngredient in a lover and a husband. He called hills steep, 
which ought to be bold, ‘ surfaces strange and chusuth, 
which ought to be irregular and rugged, and distant objects 
out of sight, which ought only to be indistinct through the 
soft medium «: a hazy atmosphere.’ In the jargon of 
landscape scenery, Elinor’s lover was a mere ignoramus ; 
he gave things, objects, and persons, their proper names, a 
crime which could not be overlooked. 

Mrs. Dashwood retires with her daughters into Devon- 
shire, and resides in a house belonging to Sir John Mid- 
dleton, a relation, who is a good-humoured country gen- 
tleman and a keen sportsman. He is perfectly conversant 
in horse flesh, and has a thorough knowledge of the merits 
of dogs: and the management of the dog kennel, never 
easy but when his heuse is full of company, while he is 
eager in promoting amusement and forming parties of 
pleasure for young people. His lady isa hentonmne stupid 
woman of fashion, who piques herself upon the elegance 
of her person, her table, and her domestic arrangements. 
In the Fiendly attentions of this family and the society the 
meet at Barton Park (the seat of Sir John ), Mrs. Dashwood 
and her daughters regain their cheerfulness, and, in a short 
time, our fair Heroine of Sensibility meets with a gentle- 
man, who exactly meets her ideas of perfection. 

Mr. Willoughby possesses manly beauty, uncommon 
gracefulness, superior gallantry, and fascinating manners. 
In short, Marianne and Willoughby are strikingly alike. 
They are equally enthusiastic, equally romantic. In the 
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pourtraiture of Marianne’s and Willoughby’s attachment, 
the merit of the novel is principally displayed ; and it fur- 
nishes a most excellent lesson to young ladies to curb that 
violent sensibility which too often leads to’ misery, and 
always to inconvenience and ridicule. To young men who 
make a point of playing with a young woman’s affections, 
it will be no less useful, as it shows in strong colours the 
folly and criminality of sporting with the feelings of those 
whom their conduct tends to wound and render miserable. 
Such is the conduct of Willoughby after securing the affec-- 
tions of Marianne; being, as far as he is capable, in love 
with her, and giving herself and her family every réason to 
think his attachment honourable and unshaken, he finds it 
inconvenient, from his embarrassed affairs, to marry a girl 
who has only beauty, sense, accomplishments, and a heart, 
glowing with the most ardent affection, for her portion. 
He leaves her with an idea that he will soon return, but 
afterwards marries a woman for money, that he may con- 
tinue to enjoy those luxuries which he cannot find it in his 
heart to an uish. 

The sensibility of Marianne is without bounds. She is 
rendered miserable, and in her peculiar temperament, this 
roisery is extrav. tly cherished, whilst Elinor, who has 


her own love-di ties to encounter and ber own senstbi- 


lities to subdue, has eed pare task of endeavouring to al- 
? 


leviate her sister’s grief, which preys upon her health so 
much, that she is soon reduced to the brink of the grave. 
The patience and tenderness of Elinor during the long ill- 
ness of her sister, and the knowledge of her bearing up . 
in so exemplary a manner against the disappointments and 
inortifications which she has had to endure, sink deep into 
the mind of Marianne. Her confinement produces reflec- 
tion, and her good sense at length prevails over her sensi- 
bility. After a time, she marries a most amiable man, who 
had long loved her, and whom, in the height of her deli- 
rium of sensibility, she could not bear even to think on for 
the very wise reason, that he was fice and thirty, and con- 
sequently in Marianne’s ideas of love, had oxt-dived every 
sensation of that kind. In her notions, at that period, a 
man, at the advanced age of five and thirty, could not have 
any thing to do with matrimony. Marianne sees the fal- 
lacy of all this nonsense, and becomes a good wife to this 
old gentleman of thirty-five, even though he declares it was 
necessary for him te wear a flannel waistcoat to prevent a 
rheumatic affection in one of his shoulders. 

We mentioned, that Mr. Dashwood, on ‘his death-bed, 
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pomeesed his son would do something to render his widow 
and daughters more comfortable, which he had promised 
todo. And his first intention was to present them with a 
thousand pounds a piece. But as this noble intention was 
put off from time to time, we will give the following extract, 
to show our readers how dangerous is the procrastination 
of liberality, as well as a specimen of a matrimonial tete-a- 
tete. Mr. Dashwood acquaints his wife with his good in- 
tention towards his sisters ; but she is shocked at the idea of 
parting with so vast a sum, though she is rolling in 
riches. 

“* It was my father’s last request to me,” replied her husband, 
“ that I should assist his widow and daughters.” 

** He did not know what he was talking of, I dare say; ten to 
one but he was light headed at the time. Had he been in his 
right senses, he cold not have thought of such a thing as beg- 
ging you to give away half your fortune from your own child.” 

“ He did not stipulate for any particular sum, my dear Fanny ; 
he only requested me, in general terms, to assist them, and make 
their situation more comfortable than it was in his power to do. 
Perhaps it would have been as well if he had left it wholly to 
myself. He could hardly suppose [ should neglect them. But 
as he required the promise, I could not do less than give it: at 
least 1 thought so at the time. The promise, therefore, was 
given, and must be performed. Something must be done for 
them whenever they leave Norland and settle in a new home.” 

“ Well, then, Zef something be done for them; but that some- 
thing need not be three thousand pounds. ‘‘ Consider,” she 
added, “ that when the money is once parted with, it never can 
return. Your sisters will marry, and it will be gone for ever. If, 
indeed, it could ever be restored to our poor little boy—” 

“ Why, to be sure,” said her husband, very gravely, “ that 
would make a great difference. The time may come when Harry 
will regret that so large a sum was parted with. If he should 
have a numerous family, for instance, it would be a very conve- 
nient addition.” 

“To be sure it would.” ! 

“« Perhaps, then, it would be better for all parties if the sum 
were diminished one half. Five hundred pounds would be a 
prodigious increase to their fortunes!” 

“Oh! beyond any thing great! What brother on earth would 
do half so much for his sisters, even if readly his sisters! And 
as it is—only half blood !—But you have such a generous spirit !” 

“ ] would not wish to do any thing mean,” he replied. ‘‘ One 
had rather, on such occasions, do too much than too little. No 
one, at least, can think I have not done enough for them: even 
themselves, they can hardly expect more.” ; 

** There is no knowing what they may expect,” said the lady, 
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** but we are not to think of their expectations: the question’ is, 
what you can afford to do.” : 

“ Certainly—and I think, I may afford to give them five hun- 
dred pounds a-piece. As it is, without any addition of mine, 
they will each have about three thousand pounds on: their 
mother’s death—a very comfortable fortune for any young 
woman.” 

“‘ To be sure it is: and, indeed, it strikes me that they can 
want no addition at all. They will have ten thousand pounds 
divided amongst them. If they marry, they will be sure of 
doing well, and if they do not, they may all live very comfortably 
together on the interest of ten thousand pounds.” 

“That is very true, and, therefore, I do not, know whether, 
upon the whole, it would not be more adviseable to do some- 
thing for their mother while she lives rather than for them— 
something of the annuity kind I mean. My sisters would feel 
the good effects of it as well as herself. A hundred a year would 
make them all perfectly comfortable.” 

‘ His wife hesitated a little, however, im giving her consent to 
this plan. 

“« To be sure,” said she, “it is better than parting with fifteen 
hundred pounds at once. But then if Mrs. Dashwood should 
live fifteen years, we shall be completely taken in.” 

“« Fifteen years! My dear Fanny, her life cannot be worth 
half that purchase.” _- 

“‘ Certainly not; but if you observe, people always live for 
ever when'there is any annuity to be paid them; and she is very 
stout and healthy, and hardly forty. An aunuity is a very 
serious business; it comes over and over every year, and there is 
no getting rid of it. You are not aware of what you are doing. 
I have known a great deal of the trouble of annuities; for my 
mother was clogged. with the payment of three to old superan- 
nuated servants by my father’s will, and it is amazing how disa- 
greeable she found it. Twice évery year these annuities were to 
be paid; and then there was the trouble of getting it to them; 
and then one of them was said to have died, and afterwards it 
turned out to be no such thing. My mother was quite sick of it. 
Her income was not her own, she said, with such perpetual 
claims on it: and it was the more unkind in my father, because, 
otherwise, the money would have been entirely at my mother’s 
disposal, without any restriction whatever. It has given me 
such an abhorrence of annuities, that I am sure [ would not pin 
myself down to-the payment of one for all the world.” 

** It is certainly an unpleasant thing,” replied Mr. Dashwood, 
** to have those kind of yearly drains on one’s-income. One’s 
fortune, as your mother justly says, is not one’s own. To be 
tied down to the regular payment of such a sum, on every rent 
day, is by no means desirable: it takes away one’s inde- 
pendence.” 
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** Undoubtedly ; and after all you have no thanks for if. 
They think themselves secure, you do no more than what ‘is ex- 
pected, and it raises no gratitude at all. If I were you, whatever 
I did, should be done at my own discretion entirely. I would 
not bind myself to allow them any thing yearly. It may be very 
incenvenient some years to spare a hundred, or even fifty pounds 
from our own expences.” 

“I believe you are right, my love ; it will be better that there 
should he no annuity in the case ; whatever I may give them oc- 
casionally, will be of far greater assistance than a yearly allow- 
ance, beeause they would only enlarge their style of living, if 
they felt sure of a larger income, and would not be sixpence the 
richer for it at the end of the year. It will certainly be much 
the best way. A present of fifty pounds, now and then, will 
prevent their ever being distressed for money, and will, I think, 
be amply discharging my promise to my father.” 

*« To be sure it will. Indeed, to say the truth, 1 am convinced 
within myself that your father had no idea of your giving them 
any money atall. The assistance he thought of, 1 dere say, was 
only such as might be reasonably expected cf you ; for instance, 
such as looking out for a comfortable small house for them, 
helping them to move their things, aud sending thei presents of 
fish and game, and so forth, whenever they are in season. I'll 
‘lay my life that he meant nothing farther; indeed, it would be 
very strange and unreasonable if he did. Do but consider, my 
déar’Mr. Dashwood, how excessively comfortable your mother- 
in-law and het daughters may live on the interest of seven thou- 
sand pounds, besides the thousand pounds belonging to each of 
the girls, which brings them in fifty pounds a year a-piece, and, 
of course, they will pay their mother for their board out of it. 
Altogether, they will have five hundred a year amongst them, 
aud what on earth can four women want for more than that? 
They will live so cheap! Their house-keepirg wil! be nothing 
at all. They will have no carrivge, no horses, and hardly any 
servants ; they will keep no company, and can have no expences 
of any kind! Only conceive how comfortable they will be! 
Five hundred a year! lam sure I cannot imagine how they will 
spend half of it; and as to your giving them more, it is quite 
absurd to think of it. They will be much more able to give you 
something.” 

«« Upon my word,” said Mr. Dashwood, “1 believe you are 
perfectly right. My father certainly could mean nothing more 
by his request te me than what you say. I clearly understand 
it now, and I will strictly fulfil my engagement by such acts of 
assistance and kindness to them as you have described. When 
my mother removes into another house, my services shall be rea- 
dily given to accommodate her as far as Tcan. Some little pre- 
sent of furniture teo may be acceptable then.” 

‘¢ Certainly,” returned Mrs. John Dasliwood. “ But, however, 
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one thing must be considered... When yout fathet ahd’ mother 
inoved to Norland, théwgh the furniture of Stawhill wits sold, 
all the china, plute, and linen, was saved, and is tew’ left’to 
your mother, Her hduse will therefore be almost completely 
fitted up as soon as she takes it.” oy ne: ane 
' © That is a material consideration undowbtellly. A valuable 
legacy indeed! And yet some of the plate- would have been a 
very pleasant addition to our own stock here.” rhoiny 

“ Yes; and the set of breakfast china is’ twice as handsome 
as what belongs to this house. A great deal too handsome, in 
my opinion, for any place they can eyer afford to live in. 
But, However, so it is. Your father thought only of them. 
And I must say this: that you owé fo pdriicular gratitude to 
him, tor attention to his Wishés, fot We véry well‘ know that if 

“he could, he would: have left almost every thing in the warld 
to them.” 

This argument was irresistible. It pave to his intentions 
whatever of decision was wanting before; and he finally re- 
solved, that it would be absolutely unnecessary, if ‘not hil 
indecorous, to do mote for the widow and children of 
father, than: sueh kind of neighbourly acts as his’ own wift 

pointed out ” . R108 





Ant. Vi.—Jetters and important Doewments relativé to 
the Edystone Light-hoase, selected chiefly from the 
Correspondence of the lute Robert Weston, Esq. and 
from other Manuscripts, to which is added a we - 
made to the Lords of the Treasury by the Trinity Cor 


Robert Harcourt Weston, Esq. Londow 


poration, with some Observations upon that Report. By 
§ icol, 181 ; 
Ato. pp. 323. 2 Plates. Price Me Ba 


THIS volume, containing. a variety: of cutions ducu- 
ments relative to the different light-houses on the’ Bdy- 
stone rocks; but mere especially conversing: ‘the’ présént 
building, is published for a two-fold purpose. ‘first, 
and the most interesting to the general reader, ies 
but a small portion of the volume; we meat the hé 
of the different edifices, whith have been taived or dt- 
stroyed on that spot; and the imfornmation give us, on 
these subjects, is extracted from a smedl work, Which 
Mr. Smeaton, the ingenious architect of the pr 
building, compiled some yeats: sinte. © The’ other’ put- 
pose, which~is indeéd the more immediate object of the 
volume, is to lay before the public a statement of the case 
which has been litigated between the varporation of the 
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Trinity-house, and the proprietors of the light-house ; 
the latter party conceiving themselves much aggrieved 
the conduct of the former; and the greater part of 
the correspondence here introduced, is brought forward 
with a reference to the latter case; we propose briefly to 
notice these differences at the end of the present article. 
A variety of circumstances combine to make the ledge 
of rocks in question most particularly injurious to navi- 
gation ; among these may be mentioned their situation in 
the direct course of all home-bound vessels, coming up 
the Channel, and their exposure to the Bay of Biscay 
and the Atlantic, which causes a tremendous breaking 
upon them, even when the sea is elsewhere in a nearly 
ealm state. Navigators must early have become sensible’ 
of these dangers; the first attempt to obviate them, ap- 
ones in 1696, when a Mr. Winstanley of Littlebury in 
ssex, projected and executed a building on the rocks. 
This light-house was four years in building, as a landing 
on the place was only practicable in the summer, and then 
occasionally interrupted for a week or more together. 
For the first two years it was impossible to leave any ma- 
terials or instruments on the rock, the water frequently 
flying over it at the height of more than two hundred 
feet. The first summer was spent in making twelve holes 
in the rock, and fastening twelvé great irons to hold the 
future work; in the course of the next summer a solid 
body * or round pillar, twelve feet high, and fourteen feet 
diameter, was completed ; in the third year the aforesaid 
illar was increased to sixteen feet diameter from the 
Sendbdions and the whole building raised, which was 
eighty feet to the vane, and in Midsummer, 1698, Mr. W. 
first lodged in it, to work at-the interior. In the fourth 
year the diameter of the pillar was encompassed with a 
new work four feet in thickness, and the building raised 
forty feet higher, when the light was exhibited. This 
light-house met with no accident till 1703, when standin 
in want of some repairs, Mr. W. came down to Plymout 
to survey it. His ingenuity and es see though as 
will be seen a little tarnished by boastfulness, deserved a 
better end than the tragic fate which awaited him. 
‘Mr. Winstanley being among his friends previous to his 
going off with his workmen on account of these repairs, the 
danger being intimated to him, and that one day or other the 





_* The materials are not mentioned, by an inadvertency of the com- 
piler of this account ; we presume that the superstructure was timber, as 
Mr, Smeaton’s (the present) is said to be the first stone edifice on the rocks 
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ight-house would certainly be overset, he replied, ‘‘ He was so 
well assured of the strength of his building, ‘he should only 
wish to be there in the greatest storm that ever blew under the 
face of the heavens, that he might see what effect it would 
have on the structure.” Mr. Winstanley was. but too a 
gratified in his wish; for while he was there with his workmen 
and light-keepers, that dreadful storm began, which raged the 
most violently upon the 26th of Nov. 1703, in the night; and 
of all the accounts of the kind which history furnishes us 
with, we have none that exceeded this in Great Britain, or was 
more injurious or extensive in its devastation. The next. morn- 
ing, Nov. 27, when the violence of the storm was so much 
abated, that it could be seen whether the light-house had suf- 
fered by it, nothing appeared standing, but, upon a nearer in- 
spection, some of the large irons, whereby the work was fixed . 
upon the rock; nor were any of the people, or any of the ma- 
terials of the building ever heard of afterwards.’ 

In consequence of the loss of this light, the Winchelsea 
Virginiaman was lost on the Edystone, a short time after. 
We do not feel ourselves sufficiently informed upon the 
subject to enter into the defects of Mr. Winstanley’s 
building ; a great debt of national gratitude is due to him 
for having set the example. 

The second light-house, built by Mr. Radyerd, was of 
a circular form, instead ‘of that of a polygon, a manifest 
improvement on his predecessor, all the unwieldy orna- 
ments which had encumbered the former house, were dis- 
pensed with; strength, simplicity, and use, bemg the ob- 
jects in the view of the architect. His work was com- 
pleted in 1709; it was of timber, but unfortunately. its 
durability, and powers of resistance to the furious ele- 
ment, which surrounded it, were unavailing against the 
destructive power of another element; whole was 
consumed by fire in Dec. 1755, having braved the tem- 
pests for near half acentury. The fire was clearly dis- 
tinguishable from Plymouth: the boat which went out to 
the assistance of the light-keepers, succeeded in bringi 
them all three away. They were found sitting in a stu- 
pitied eee, one. of os his svymcks ne oat of 

oint. The house n burning eight when the - 
aia came off; one man, who a a much scalded by 
the melting lead, became afterwards the subjeat of 
conversation, when the circumstances. of his death were 
communicated in the Philosophical Transaetions, vol. 
xlix. p. 477, by Dr. Spry, who attended him. From. this 
it appears that he had swallowed seven. ounces, five 
dcachms of melted lead, which was afterwatds extracted 
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ina flat oval: shape. The time of this man’s surviving 
the fire is unaccountably omitted here, and we have not 
the volume of the Transactions at hand to refer to. The . 
resent light-house is. the-work of the ingenious Mr. 
meaton, built entirely with the Devonshire moor-stone, 
which is a hard granite. Mr. Smeaton was recommended 
tothe late Mr. Weston and the other proprietors by the 
late Earl of Macclesfield then (1756) president of the 
i Society. He ‘discharged his office in the most able 
and scientific manner, nor at the same time should the pa- 
triotic liberality of the lessees, who employed him, be 
passed over in silence. Overlooking all considerations 
of the great difference of expencé, which would fall upon 
them had they only erected a building which might fast 
during the remainder of their lease, instead of raising the 
stupendous monument of stone, which will, we trust, 
continue to lessen the afflictions of humanity in ages yet 
unborn: they have given us, as far as human science can 


foresee, a‘ xInjaa es ats.” 

Mr. Smeaton, little regarding the popular opinion, 
‘ that nothing but wood would stand upon the Edystone,’ 
and tiat a building of-stone would certainly be overset, 
endeavoured (he says), : 

‘ To form it and put jt together so, that while a similarity of 
use permitted a similarity of construction, no man should be 
_ able to tell me at what joint it should overset ; for if any given 

height the uppermost course was, when completed, safe, it be- 
came more safe by another course bemg laid upon it, and 
though that upper eourse were somewhat less in weight, and 
in the total px ac of its parts than the former; yet every 
course from the first foundation was less and less subject to the 
heavy stroké of the sea.’ 

Two plates give an excellent idea of this edifice. The 
one, a simple elevation of it, the sea being perfectly calm ; 
the other, a view of it the morning after a storm at S. W. ; 
nothing can possibly be mote awful than the effect of this 
latter ; and were there not such examples in the fate of 
the former houses to damp the ‘pride of man, he might 
feel too great an exultation at beholding this simple co- 
lamn ; the work of one of his own species stand forth as 
an efficient obstacle to the efforts of the Atlantic Ocean, 
This view’ is taken by means of a telescope from the Hoa 
at Plymouth; during the storm itself the Edystone could 
not be distinguishable from thence. The appearance here 
delineated, is thus ‘described by Mr. Smeaton himself, who 
Was stationed at the spot above-mentioned. 


J 
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¢ At intervals of a minute and sometimes two or thiee, I sup- 
pose when a combination happtried to produce one o 
wave, it would strike the rock and the building conjointly, and 
fly up in a white column enwrapping it like a sheet rising at 
least to double the height of the house; and totally intercepting 
it from the sight; and this appearance being momentary, both 
as to its rising ye ae oe was enabled to judge of the 
comparative height v comparative spaces oc- 
a the am npc by ioe water in the field 
of the telescope.. Of this column I made an eye sketch at the 
time ; and must further observe that, while I was in the light- 
house, during the last interval of finishing, in which time we 
had more than one hard gale, that obliged us to shut the wind- 
ward ports of the uppermost rooms. 1 particularly noticed tlie 
manner in which the waves ‘began to gather, as soon as they 
came so near tlie house, as to be sensible of the sloping rocks 
underneath them ; those waves by degrees towering higher, as 
they came nearer, formed a deep hollow sea at the foot.of the 
building; and then falling into it struck it with all imaginable 


fury.’ - 

Mr. S. records the principal storms, which the Edystone 

withstood in the years immediately subsequent to its 
erection in 1762.- The beginning of the year was ushered 
in by a most dreadful tempest, which did no less: than 
£80,000 damage in the sound of Plymouth; a storm 
well recollected by the older inhabitants of that place. 
The only damage sustained by the light-house was ‘ a 
small matter of putty, which was cracked by the preceding 
summer’s heat, and washed off the lantern.’ -The 
who was in the building proceeds to add, that, 
‘ there was not so much asa single pane of glass broken, that 
the lantern was secured by that perfection of ornament, the 
cornice; which, when the sea rose to the top of the house, 
blanched it off like a sheet, that the sea went bodily over, the 
top, for that it came in through the vents of the ball, and filled: 
the seckets of the candlesticks.’ 

We have measured the present building according to 
the scale annexed to the elevation. 1t appears to be from 
the rock to the summit of the cornice seventy-three feet, 
trom thence to the glass of the lantern seven feet, and 
from thence to the summit of the ball, seventeen feet, six 
inches, making a total height of ninety-seven feet, six 
inches. The diameter of the column varies, as it gra< 
dually diminishes from the foundation. until it swells out 
again in the cornice. In the narrowest part, we suppose 
it to be about sixteen feet. There is, we imagine, an 
exror of the press in the scale. . The proportions we havd 

Cait. Rev. Vol. 1, February, 1812. N 
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taken are six feet to half an inch, instead of six feet-to.an 
inch as there stated. The use of the cornice, which de- 
rives the least of its merit from the elegant finish which 
it gives to this edifice, is too fully explained in the last 
extract, that we gave, to need further illustration. 

We have now. described this light-house, as fully as we 
are enabled from the materials before us;.none of our 
critical corporation have ever ventured to so dangerous a 
region ; inteed we ate as destitute of naval colleagues as 


the Board of Admiralty itself; The main object of this 
volume is, as we have before stated, to lay before the pub- 


lic an account of the litigation, and various differences 
“between the lessees of the Edystone, and the Trinity 
corporation; the farmer coming forward as the aggrieved 
party. A full statement of this case, which branches out 
into various ramifications, would be uninteresting toa very 
great majority of readers; nor indeed would it be com- 
patible with the plan of a review, which embraces more 
the interests of literature than navigation. We have 
nevertheless read it with some attention, and justice de- 
mands of us to say, that the conclusion, which we have 
drawn from these various documents, is in favour of the 
claims of the lessees. 

The Trinity corporation, who in virtue of an act of 
Elizabeth, are supervisors of beacons, &c. were empow- 
ered in the 5th of Anne to rebuild Winstanley’s light- 
house, on the Edystone, and for the maintenance of this 
building certain duties payable from all vessels navigati 
the channel are allotted to the same corporation. In 1708 
the corporation granted a lease of ninety-nine years to 
J. Lovett, his executors, &c. whereby on the rebuilding | 
of the light-house by him, he was to become entitled to 
all monies arising from those duties, and all other monies, 
which parliament or her ntajesty might give towards the 
same, the master and wardens of the T. H. reserving a 
rent of £100 per annum. Mr. Weston (the father of our 
present editor) became with others a proprietor under the 
above lease, and was so in 1755, when the second, or . 
Rudyerd’s light-house, was ‘consumed by fire. The 
—— then complained of by the lessees arrange 

emse@lyes in the folowing sme : 

Phe light-house being consumed by fire, the propri- 
etors lost' the benefit of the duties, (themselves having 
advertised that they were not entitled to such) till they 
exhibited another light, Though in the mean time they. 
fitted out a floating light under the direction of the cor- 
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poration of the T. H.' yet they were. not empowered to 
use the same; but the corporation fitted out another light 
vessel or their own. account, and have received the duties 
utider a patent, which patent the proprietors desired leave 
to tise the corporation's name to obtat' for then (the prox 
ptietors) benefit; after’ which thé corporation ‘refused to: 
pay the money thins collected, to the lessees, or to ace 
count for the same. ‘This was manifestly wnjuét; the pled 
of the corporation was, that the lessees: were dilatory im 
preparing the floating light, when evéry document in this 
volame proves not:onty the. contrary, but that the lessees 
met with numerous les from the corpordtion while 
preparing that; whith after all they were not-empowered 
to use: ‘Phe corporation were however obliged to refand 
this money by a decree of the chancellor in: 1764. ‘So 
much then has been legally. deternined in favour of the 
lessees. ‘What follows isa casé not of law but: eqitity: 
At the time of the destruction of the second light-house 
considerably more thaa' one half of the Iéase, wouldne- 
cessarily have expired before a light could be exhibited on 
a new building, and so in fact it was, The Lessees how- 
ever did not calculate on a building, which would merefy 
last as long. as their own interests im it, ‘but /préferred 
building a durable monument of stone. to their own.pa- 
triotism. There is no reason whatever to’ suppose that a 
wooden edifice would not have braved the ocean, as 
Radyerd’s hight-house of wood stood for fifty yearsy and 
was, as we have seen. finally destroyed, not by water but 
by fire. A public debt is’ therefore undoubtedly deeto . 
the lessees, and to Mr. Weston, sen. who! was the most 
active of them in particular, for incurrme at expence it 
comparably greater than was necessary for the security of 
their own interests. By these expences: the a 
Mr. Weston beeame much injured, and he roned: for 
an extension of the lease.’ T i. as been ar- 
swered in all its points by the Trinity house; noty we 
conféss, ina manner convincing to us. 'Thé:dotporation 
subsequently, though they disallow all claim to retsune- 
ration, offer Mr. Weston an annuity of £2300: per antium 
out of the duties as an elesmosynary grant. Tiris' Mp. W., 
never aceepted, considerimg it as very mn to! the 
losses sustamed by him i the’ erection of that builtitez, of 
which the ration’ now receive ‘the benefit. Wer 

not impeach the conscientious: discharge of im: the 
corporation; their funds are applied to. charitable’ pur’ 
poses,.and we know not, “= imtetest’ they ceuld haveria 
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refusing remuneration, were it just in their estimation ; 
but at the same time we conceive Mr. Weston’s case as 
peculiarly hard; and cannot see by what mode of reason- 
mg the corporation infer; that Mr. Weston, who actually 
incurred losses by the building, has no greater claim, than 
any persons, who may have become co-lessees with him 
by purchase, since the erection of the present house. 
There can be no doubt, we conceive, that the Trinity 
house have the right of withholding, but judging from 
the documents here before us, (we have no others to refer 
to) we pares approve of their discretionary use of that 
power, in having refused any extension of the lease, under 
the circumstances here stated. When the annuity is 
offered to Mr. W. a tacit acknowledgment of some equity 
in his claim is surely implied, even while the.claim itself 
is rejected. If we are right in this, the acknowledgment 
of the claim itself oounk be more manly. Some of the 
elder brethren,. according to these statements, warmly 
espouse Mr. Weston’s cause. He has our wishes in his 
favour. 





—_—_—_—s—_ —_—————— —— 
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Ant. VII.—Ballad Romances and other Poems. By 





Miss Anna Maria Porter. tonden, Longman, 181), 
12mo. pp. 196. 


IN an age so redundant with publication as the pre- 
sent, the périodical critic must frequently open volumes, 
in which while there is little which merits censure, there 
is equally little which deserves commendation. Miss 
Porter’s poetry fully justifies this observation. She has 
read sufficient verse, and possibly written enough to guard 
her from the errors attendant on inexperience in compo- 
sition; and while her poems remained in manuscript, had 
she never ap in any other shape as an po 
they are enough to gain her an allowance of supe- 
riority of talent over a probably large proportion of her 
neighbours; but when unsatisfied with success in this 

e of comparison, she ventures to risk public opinion, 
and challenges us to place her in the balance of merit 
with cotemporary authors, she must be satisfied to take 
her station where. criticisn/may assign it, and we confess 
that with ali our gallantry we can only place her in the 
second class of the lesser poets of the day. By the word 
lesser, however, we would be understood to allude to 
those, the extent or subjects of whose works will not allow 
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them. to be brought into comparison with the more volu- 
minous or dignified race of their brethren. . 
There are five of the ballads, neither of which can la 
claim to any originality of story, nor is the veil of anti- 
quity, which so often im on the Ly pe thrown 
over them. Of the miscellaneous poetry, the epistle from 
Yarico to Inkle is the bést among the larger pieces. | 
Among the smaller the ‘ Comparison,’ (from which we 
shall quote some lines) will recal to the mind of the 
scholar the contrast between the seasons of life in an an-. 
cient philosopher, whose —, for once condescends 
to cloath itself in all the graces of poetry without its fic- 
tions. The following are by no means indifferent lines 
' on this subject: ' 
| ‘ Health runs quick thro’ youth’s fulf veins, 
Age is weak and fraught with pains ; 
Youth’s fresh cheek is smooth and red, 
Age’s pale and withered ; 
Youth’s clear eyes are strong and bright, 
Age’s dim as glimmering light! 
Youth is active, warm, and bold, 
Age is sluggish, tim’rous, cold; 
Youth of ardent hope is full, 
Age’s hopes are few and dull; 
Youth with warm emotion glows, 
Age’s buried is in snows ; 
Youth dife’s rarest joys would have, 
Age doth only ask a grave.’ 
_ The other side of the picture is then presented, but the 
contrasts are-not so closely or forcibly applied. We can- 
not but regret that the ‘ War Song’ to the Spaniards, 
has been translated into their language; for as it ngither 
contains any new incentive to courageous exertion, nor 
in any Way presumes to new dispose the dress, in which 
those arguments have often been decorated before, the 
-only effect we fear it can have, is to give the Spaniards, 
_who may hear it, no very high idea of our taste for the 
original in poetry. If the ‘.Shepherd’s Calendar’ origi- 
nated from a few of the lines in Claudiam’s old Man of 
| Verona, of which we have seen some translations, 
which may have met the eye of Miss Porter, the idea is 
wholly wasted away by expansion, a criticism which will 
hold equally good if it is original. We close the volume 
rather with sentiments of weariness than dislike, 
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Art. VIII.—Praetical’ Obsereations on Disorders of the 
Stomach, with Remarks on the Use of the Bile in pro- 
motin igestion. The Second Edi‘ion, with Additions. 
By George Rees, M.D. Member of the Royal College 

Phystcians, senior Physician to the London Dispen- 
sary, &¢. &c. Svo. Allen, 1811, price 7s. 


THE first edition of Dr. Rees’s work passed off, as we 
presume, with such rapidity, that we were not fortunate 
enough to obtain a copy of it; but from the repeated ad- 
vertisements of this second edition in the newspapers, we 
apprehend that the avidity of the public to be informed of 
the doctor’s opinions is not quite so keen as it has been, 
and at present requires rather to be stimulated, by fre- 
quent admonitions concerning their importance. How- 
ever this be, wé are willing to allow that the doctor has 
here presented the valetudinarian with an agreeable me- 
lange of pretty writing, some smart reflections, and we 
vila too, now and then, but alas! 

‘ Rari nantes in gurgite vasto,’ 
with some sound and useful observations. 

We must say too, that of all the writers we ever met 
with, Dr. Rees is one whose ideas seem the most loosely 
arranged. Thought jumps after thought, which appear 
to be associated by no other tie than mere, juxta position 
on the same sheet of paper. The preface is a curious 
specimen of this quality of the doctor’s writing, in which 
in the course of three or four pages, we find halfa dozen 
subjects started and dismissed, as if the writer had changed 
his design at every ten lines. 

Dr. Rees tells us that of one hundred cases under cure 
at his dispensary, he selects daily one or two to be the 
objects of close investigation. Alas! for the luckless 
ninety-eight or ninety-nine of the doctor’s patients, who 
are dismissed with a trial of his pen, and are not admitted 
to the honour of a share of his thoughts! 

In following a composition so desultory, we must be 
ourselves equally untettered by rule or method, and con- 
tent ourselves with making a few promiscuous observa- 
tions, which have occurred in the perusal of the per- 
formance. 

In the following sentence the doctor seems to have 
duly appretiated the powers of medicine, and set a rational 
limit to its utility. This is so different from the extrava- 
gance of many writers, who would fain persuade the pub- 
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lic that they hold in their own hands the strings of the 
fates, that we citinot but give hini credit for his candour 
and sobriety of thought. After ees that there’ are 
original differences of constitution, he adds, 

This reasonirig may be advantageously applied td. the sto- 
mach, there being, With tespect to that érgan in individuals 
great original peculiarities: those who are vigorous and f6pbst, 
can eat and digest substances of almost any textute and solfdity, 
whilst those of delicate stricture are ébliged, éeveri in their best 
health, to make some s¢~t of selection. , 

‘In the treatment of such patients, this point otight to be at- 
tended td; for it is only in the power of méditiie to remove 
accidental infirmities, so as to bring the stomach to the stihdartl 
of health. It cannot make a very weak Stoitdch 4$ vigorous as 
another, though by teniperance, regimen, exervise, de. it tay be 
enabled to perform its functions with tolerable regularity.’ 

In all-_ fevers, Dr. Rees affirms, the substance of the brdin 
itself is the seat of the disease; and in some strictures (ad- 
vanced, however, with _ urbanity), on the theory of 
fever proposed by Dr. Clutterbuck; he avows his dissefit 
from that gentleman’s opinion, that the membranes of the 
brain may be primarily concerned, or that the affection of 
the brain partakes of the nature of inflammation. In 
these points, we coincide with Dr. Rees ; but still we think 
the proposition little more than trifling ae What 
signifies telling us, that the brain is affected, unless we ate 
informed of the nature of this affection? Dr. Clutterbuck’s 
theory pointed to something solid and practical; and 
though we doubt much the justness of his view, we believe 
it has had a good effect in checking the abuses of wine, 
opium, and stimulants. But, we repeat it, what do we 
learn by being told simply, that the brain is the seat of 
fever? Is-it not equally the seat of all diseases? Cana 
tooth pass through the gum, without the brain becoming 
affected, or a thorn run into the foot, and the braim remain 
impassive ? , 

With the following censure on the miere empirical prac- 
tice of practitioners, founded upon no principle but servile 
imitation, we are disposed heartily to concur. : 

* What degree of satisfaction the opinion now advanced’ nity 
afford to the reader, I am at a loss to determine; bat the t 
error with many practitioners, and I fear F may say with tlie 
majority, is, acting without principle: thus one recommends tlie 
misletoe of the oak for the cure of epilepsy, another the nitrate 
of silver, without enforcing the necessity of scrutinizing into the 
caus¢, and giving some rational idea of its modus operandi. 
One recommends opium for spasms of the stomach, arvther a 
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glass of hot water, a third the oxyd of bismuth, disregarding 
that, which is of all others the most important consideration, thé 
cause, that gives rise tothe complaint.” 

Dr. Rees’s modicum of chemical knowledge must be mar- 
vellously small indeed. After mentioning, that the compo- 
sition of the atmosphere jis uniform, we find this singular 
remark. : fs 

‘ It is very easy to conceive, however, and from mapy circum- 
stances, it is strongly to be presumed, that the quantity of 
oxygen diffused throughout the air, and not entering into chy- 
mical union with azot, is very different in different situations.’ 

' Upon such crnditjes, criticism disdains to bestow a seri; 
ous comment. . 

‘ Digestion,’ Dr. Rees tells us, ¢ is that process by which 
the vitality of the food is separated from the substance with 
which it is combined.’ This indeed is too profound for us. 
We had thought vitality to be a quality of certain organized 
beings; but we now find our error, and that it is a sub- 
_ stance. Indeed Dr. Rees tells us, that we are to ‘ suffer 
ourselves to consider it as a substance sui generis entermg 
into the combination of different bodies similar to the 
matter of heat,’ &c. Moreoyer, vitality enters into the 
composition of dead matter; there is therefore a portion of 
vitality in a: boiled leg of mutton or a roasted potatoe. 
Further, ‘ vitality is separated from the substance with 
which it is combined by the digestive process ;’ that is to 
say, the substance of the aforesaid leg of mutton and roasted 
potatoe does not enter into our vessels, and form a part of 
our bodies, but merely their vitality. What is vulgarly 
called chyle then, we suppose Dr. Rees denominates vita- 
lity. e shall be well contented to.do so too, when the 
term has come into fashion. 

At p. 69, Dr. Rees has related a case which he says is 
often mistaken for inflammation of the chest, but he has 
not favoured us with his own'name of the disease. With 
regard to the treatment, he adds: 

‘ Antimonials in small doses are sometimes employed, but are 
exceedingly improper. I have seen three or four cases which I 
can confidently assert proved fatal by this means ; ‘its effect is 
to weaken the stomach too much weakened already; when it 
does vomit some relief is obtained, but I have known it given in 
ae doses without exciting vomiting, and then it always proved 

tal.’ 

We must confess, that we have read this sentence with 
no small Sopye of astonishment and some emotions of 
horror. And does Dr. Rees seriously charge his colleagues 
of the profession with the commission of wilful and deli- 
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berate murders? If such was his judgment,did he inform 
the magistracy of the enormities practised under the mask 
- of curing diseases? Wasan inquest summoned? Did he 
denounce the perpetrators of such atrocities, and invoke 
the just: retribution of their crimes on their guilty heads? 
It will be said, perhaps, that this is to view the matter in 
too serious a light; that the intention was good, but the 
judgment erroneotis. This is, however, but a poor a ) 
The first duty of men in responsible situations is to fit 
themselves for what they undertake. But still a question 
of serious import to society arises. Is medicine then an 
art so precarious, that it depends on the judgment of a fal- 
lible man whether a fellow-being suffering under disease, 
is to be hurried Out of the world or not? Are the instru- 
ments of medicine of so dangerous a nature, that an error 
of prescription ar of composition is attended with the hazard 
of life? If this be really so, it may well be questioned 
whether the art itself has done more good or evil to man- 
kind; whether it ought to be en as _a blessing or 
extirpated as a nuisance to society. If Dr. Rees’s charge 
be well founded, (for observe, reader, we go all along on 
that supposition), we do not scruple to avow, that we had 
rather commit ourselves ‘under sickness to the inert slops 
and possets of the old woman, than the pompous ordon- 
nances of the most celebrated of the faculty. 

But it seems that the doctor’s dread of antimonials is not 
indiscriminate. In cases of inflammatory diseases of chil- 
dren, he advises antimonials in full doses; and his full 
dose in children of three years is three grains of tartarized - 
antimony. This is a full dose with a vengeance: we have 
seen such a dose in a grown person er very alarming 
symptoms; and notwithstanding all the doctor's rhetoric, 
and his vouching that its operation is frequently less severe 
than a smaller quantity, we must beg to be excused from 
imitating his practice, dreading to incur the charge of 

_ killing our patient, which we cannot think, notwithstanding 
‘the levity with which Dr. Rees has spoken of it, to be a 
mere venial faux pas. 

Before concluding, we shall select a passage, which is 
by no means an unfavourable specimen of the execution of 
the work, and which contains some just observations. It 
shall be that which delivers the signs indicative of a weak 
stomaeh. ; 

‘ The indications of a weak stomach are numerous, and de- - 


mand particular attention from every one engaged in the treat- 
quent of disease. . 
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‘ In enumerating them, I am not aware, that theré is any ne- 
cessity for selection and arrangement, and shall begin thereforé 
with that which being the most disregatded, requires more espe- 
cially to be pointed out ; I mean a florid countenance. Nothing 
is more common than to hear people express their admiration of 
a person’s health, who has a remarkably florid countenance, but 
no conclusion is more frequently incorrect. That there is a ger- 
tain degree of ruddiness in the countenance, not only compatible 
with, but demonstrative of health, I admit; and for that reason, 
to avoid misrepresentation, it is incumbent upon me to be more 
explicit in defining that to which I allude as descriptive of 
debility. 

‘I shall be best understood by contrasting the oné with the 
other. 

* The healthy florid complexion is frequettly the effect of ex- 
posite to air: the unhealthy complexidn is ofteri met with in 
persons who lead sedentary lives, and are much confined at 
home. 

‘ The former is a uniform and a circumscribed colour, bounded 
by thé natoral whiteness of the skin; the latter subject from 
stight causes to alteration, and diffused universally over the 
whole face, and sometimes part of the neck.’ 

In the correctness of this description, we cannot acqui- 
esce, as the unnatural and morbid redness is often more 
fixed than ihe healthy colour. It will remain sometimes . 
even after death, as we have seen in the bodies of those 
who have died apoplectic. But to proceed with our quo- 
tation. 

‘In the former, the colour is unaccompanied with the sensa- 
tion of heat; in the latter, the face is’ at times uncomfortably 
hot to the patient, and sensibly hot even when felt by another. 
I have likewise observed in all the instances which at present 
occur fo my recollection that the unhealthy complexion is ac- 
. companied with very dark brilliant eyes, having an undefinable 
vivatity, as if under the immediate excitement of some exhila- 
rating passion. ' 

‘ This unhealthy complexion proceeds from different causes. 
It is sometimes hereditary, sometimes produced by intemper- 
ance, but most frequently of either, perhaps produced by acci- 
dent, especially drinking cold water when hot, or eating too 
heartily of indigestible food, as putrid fish. When from surfeit, 
or intemperance, it is generally accompanied with some erup- 
tions on the face, and these subject the patient to the mortifying 
insinuations of being too much devoted to Bacchus. 

‘ It is but justice to assert, in vindication of this uncharitable 
suspicion, that the flushed countenance is often to be met with 
in the most temperate characters. Nay, is sometimes the off- 
spring of temperance. Hard drinking will produce it, it is true, 
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from a very opposite cause. 5 

‘ Great citcumspettion is necessary in the management of 
those who have the complexions now deseribed ; their peculia- 
rities with respect to dict ought to be carefully inquired into ; 
for even a draught of cold water to such persons would at times 
prove a poison. 

‘ Wine, especially port, generally turns acid: all eruptions in 
such persons, however trifling, are critical.and constitutional, 
and should never be repelled. 

‘ Bleeding, under any circumstances, cannot be resorted to 
without danger: even medicines of moderate activity, must be 
given in very small doses. The neutral salts, unless combined 
with warm carminatives, disagree, producing spasms and severe 
griping. 1 know some persons for whom ten grains of magnesia 
is a sufficient dose to procure three or four stools, and this is 
found frequently to answer the purpose of an aperient better 
than any other. 

‘ This may be owing to the acidity of thé stomach, with 
which such patients are fréquently troubled ; and indeed it ap- 
pears to me, that the foundation of the complaint is the want of 
a proper secretion of bile into that organ. 

‘ | know a lady who was recommended to take half a drachm 
of rhubarb, which was made into eight pills; by mistaking the 
direction, she fortunately only took one, and this operated 
briskly ; so that in this, as in other similar cases, an ordinary. 
dose of medicine would be a dangerous remedy: the warm tinc- 
tures, those of rhubarb, senna, and aloes agree best ;. oily medi- 
cines ate in general very obnoxious, and the common neutral 
salts too cold; they produce great oppressions at the stomach, 
violent sickness, faintness, and spasms. Nothing is more com- 
mon than to hear these patients declare, they thought they. should 
have died from taking them. — 

* Such are the characters and such the peculiarities of this 
particular complexion. Other indications of a weak stomach, 
are : 

‘1. An inability to continue long without food. 

. © 2. Frequent nervous, or what is sometimes calléd sick head- 
aches. 

‘3. A sense of languor and lassitude suddenly coming on the 
lower limbs. 

‘4, Oppression and heaviness after dinner. 

* 5. Hypochondriacism. 

‘6. Flatulence. — 

‘7. A frequent desire to make water, especially on a slight 
agitation of mind, and the evacuation of pellucid urine without 
smell. . 


‘8. In‘ women, large full breasts, or rather breasts, sur- 
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rounded with a very large portion of fat, denote the same 
thing. 

‘9. The use of spiritous liquors, even in small quantities, 
proving highly. prejudicial. 

* To these, others less important might. be added ; these, how- 
ever, are the principal, and on some of these it miay be well to 
expatiate,’ ' 

Our opinion of Dr. Rees’s work may be collected from 
what we have already said. The author may be, and we 
dare say is, a useful and respectable practitioner ; but we 
do not think his talents to be of that order, as to qualify 
him for the profound research of important truths or the 
detection of errors, which escape the penetration of the 
bulk of mankind. 
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Art. 1X.—The Hindi Pantheon. By Edward Moor, 
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THE magnitude of the British empire in India.is such 
as to deserve much more attention than it receives from 
the inhabitants of the British Isles. From the southern 
point of Ceylon to the foot of the Thibetian hills, it ex- 
tends through twenty degrees of latitude ; and its breadth, 
particularly on the north, nearly equals the same number 
of degrees in longitude. In this space are included, several 
provinces of the greatest fertility, yielding products which 
the nations of the western world have ever, from the ear- 
liest times, most highly prized, and in order to obtain them, 
have disregarded the heaviest expences, and defied the 
greatest difficulties and dangers. The inhabitants of these 
countries are a race of men eminent in ingenuity, and 
highly polished in their manners, whilst their, numbers, ac- 
cording to the best authorities, amount to 50,000,000 of 
souls. The religion of the bulk of this population, distin- 
guished by the general name of Hindis (who may be con- 
sidered as the aboriginal inhabitants), is one of the most 
ancient systems of idolatry. The attachment of the 
Hindus to this religion borders upon enthusiasm ; ‘for such 
is their pertinacious adherence to its observances, that they 
freely meet lourty inconveniences, privations, and pains, 
and are even ready to encounter torments and death, rather 
than violate the many irksome and strange observances 
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which they are accustomed to consider as ee and indis- 

pensable. Many occurrences, and particularly the furious 
mutiny of the Seapoys at Vellore; loudly declare, that the 
Hindu, patient, obedient, and affectionate, while his pre- 

judices, as the European is apt to term his religious opi- 

nions, are treated with tenderness, or even . 

becomes outrageous when they are violated, and then as~ 
sails with the ferocity of a tyger from the jungle, the 
officer or the magistrate whom he had long implicitly 
obeyed and invariably treated with respect and reverence. 
‘The European is apt to exclaim against such violence of 
attachment to principles, which are erroneous; but the 

Christian will pity or even respect the Hindé, who endures 

all ills, and dehes all dangers, rather than violate what he 

holds to be his duty; and if #t be true, as has been said, 

that the Seapoy was rendered mutinous at Vellore by 

being required to wear, as part of his accoutrements, the 

skin of a cow, an animal deemed by him sacred and divine, 

and its slaughter most impious, the Christian will, in cha-. 
rity, admit, that the act.indeed was an outrage on the feel- 

ings of an honest, though mistaken man; not less ertel 
and unjust than if the disciple of the Gospel had been 

commanded to tread upon the cross, or to treat the conse~ 

erated elements of the Holy Sacrament with levity or in- 

sult, as in contempt or abhorrence of the Saviour. 

It is to be hoped, that no insult was intended bv the 
officers issuing such orders, and that they may be’ justly 
ascribable to ignorance of their tendency, and by no means 
to a persecuting spirit, purposing to exterminate harmless 
error by brutal force. But however this may be, that 
mutiny and its suppression considered either with respect 
to. the probable or possible consequences, very plainly: 
shew how strong an obligation rests on every persow 
holding any office or command in the Hindé provinces, of 
becoming well acquainted with the opinions and principles 
of the people w he is appointed. to command. To 
— not engaged in employments, civil or military, in 

ndia, it may indeed be admitted, that such knowledge is 
not absolutely requisite; and consequently, that the British 

ublic in general 1s not bound to interest itself very deeply 
in these subjects; but yet, if an acquaintance with the my- 
thologies of Greece and Rome, nations now no longer ex- 
isting, and little connected with our present concerns, was _ 
ever an useful acquirement or an elegant accomplishment, 
it surely cannot be less so now to know the mysterious, yet 
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significant symbols of an ancient and renowned + ee 
more especially as there is abundant reason for believing 
that they record, not unfaithfully, the doctrines, religious 
and philosophical, of many ages, and illustrate and ex 
plain several ancient customs and practices still prevaiént 
amongst ourselves. But ae insight into the doctrines. of 
the Sastras, or saexed books of. the, Brakméns, must he 
eonducive to ohe purpose, and that sufficiently mportant 
to recommend them to the attention of every scliolar, whose 
leve of knowledge is associated with a liberal: and benevo- 
lent mind. To ascertain the grounds and te discriminate 
the forms of error, must ever be the first:and most effectual 
step towards its subversion and the establishment of truth. 
An acquaintance therefore with the mythology of ithe 
Brahméns, must be a qualifieation indispensably necessary 
to guide the labours of the missionary, as: he zealously 
strives to call these nations, into the pale of the church. of 
Christ. It must be necessary to enable him to judge where 
the well-founded expectation of success may invite him toe 
direct his efforts, or where the want of it may admonish 
him not to waste his toil in attempts which are likely to be 
vain. But to know the doctrines he undertakes to oppose, 
must be equally useful in directing him how, as well.as 
where, to make his attack: It will hardly fail to suggest 
what measures are most likely to shake opinions and pre- 
judices, against whieh the ordinary arguments of Euro- 
_— divines: fall paralyzed and useless, and it will, per- 
aps, teach him to acknowledge that the eloquence of the 
most zealous preacher will be only regarded hy the natives 
as a species of that voluble abuse for which many of them 
are so eminent; and it may also shew, greatly to the sor- 
row of every sincere Christian, that nothing, at least in the 
nt state of Indian knowledge and civilization, will be 
ly to win the serious attention of the Hindé but what 
bears some resemblance to the harsh austerities of the self- 
tormenting yogi, which the Brahmén andthe Szdra alike 
regard as the only foundation of every pretension to reli- 
gious merit and the favour of heaven. 
The work before us commences with an affirmation, that 
the religious doctrines of the Hindiés may be divided into 
esoteric, or those known to the priests and learned: part of 
the community, and exoteric, or those which engage the 
notice of the unlearned and ae populace. - There 
seems not, however, to be any particular occasion for this 
distinction’; since, in every religion whatsoever, sufficient 
' reason will appear for a similar distinction, according to 
3 
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the knowledge which each/individual may ebtaia:. And 
this knowledge, even in a Sidra will depend, with some — 
few exceptions, on his own ability and diligenee, f. 
. Itis to be wished; that the religion here’ called the reli- 
gion of the Hindis, were called the religion of the Sastras; 
as there are many of the Hinds whe dissent from the 
Sastras, and: deny) the authority. of the Brahméns. But 
since the teem religion of the Hindis.has been long . 
adopted by the European Sanscrit scholars im Indias it 
may, be right, at least for the present, to use it still. 
The personage placed first in the hest of Hindé deities, 
is Brahmé; a being t9 whom the same, or nearly the same, 
attributes. seem to be ascribed as to the true God. From 
hence the author infers; that the idolatry of India. is, im 
reality, monotheisin ; and that the whole of the idelatrous 
structure rests upon the principle of one God's . 
To this opinion we most readily assent, believiug it to be 
equally true of every one of. the false neligions ; if there 
be, in reality, more than one among the gentile nations. 
The word Brahmé, we are informed, means The Great One, 
and is of the neuter gender, which implies, says Harris, in 
his Hermes, the. union of cause’ avd the agent. . It .is 
probably compounded of Pra, implying excellence with a 
neuter termination annex 

The deities placednext in the seale of Hindi mythology, 
are those of the celebrated Trimurti or Triad, co ly 
known by the names of Brahma, Vishn&, Siva, the perso- 
nifications of the creating, = and destroy img 
powers of nature. Of these Brahmi is representeds. some- 
what inconsistently as the first in rank and consequenoe, 
though, on other authorities, which are cited by.our author, 
he is represented as inferior in power and excellence to 
the other two. It would be easy to prove from the Sastras 
that the Brahma. of the Triad is not a deity:next ip rank 
to the supreme Brahmé. Upon. the. authority of. the 
Brahmenical-code of laws called the Institutes of Mend, it 
may be affirmed that there are two Brahmas ; the first and 
eldest the same as Nardydna, worshipped under the form 
of the Linga and Yoni, the extraordinary, yet expressive 
gubels seen Perpetually in the pagodas; the second, 
our vi eity of the Triad, possessing; only a divided 
empire with the other personages. As these three are all 
inferior to the rab Brahmé, and also, if our. ¢onjecr 
ture be ist, fo ahmé. Narayanos they cannot, wath pro; 

Scriptures, much to afford any confirmation of. 


. 
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Bu . 

‘The notices concerning the several personages of the 
Triad are divided into -three several heads, and consist — 
principally of extracts from the Asiatic Researches, and 
such of the Sastras as have heen published in English, to 
which the author has added a few, and but few remarks. 
indeed the whole work may, in general, be said to be a 
compilation of passages from those works, arranged under 
several heads, not very often illustrated by new informa- 
tion, and but slightly connected by the reflections or senti- 
ments of the author. This mode necessarily occasions fre- 
quent repetitions, which he endeavours to excuse by plead- 
ing the perplexity, which is unavoidably occasioned by the 
populous mythology of the Hindtis. We do not attempt 
to deny the justness of this plea; but it must be observed, 
that much of this perplexity might have been avoided, if 
the work had been moulded into the form of a regulat 
treatise, with proper references or quotations either in 
notes or in an appendix. 

The next division of this book consists of passages from 
various, authors de-cribing a great variety of beings or 
personages called Ments, Minis, Siras, and Asstras, and 
other names, which must be perplexing, because they are 
as yet far from familiar to the European reader. The 
greater part of these are confessedly not gods, but saints, 
philosophers, and what are termed ‘ allegorical beings of 
the invisible world ;’ who are not very properly introduced 
next te the highest deities of the g Sar 0 Of these, 


the Menis and Minis are perhaps to be considered as 
classes or orders of philosophers, such as Orpheus was 
according to the opinions of Bryant. The Siras an 
Asstras may also be regarded as different nations of India, 
distinguished by these names signifying good and evil 


genii, just as the inhabitants of Phrygia were distin- 


guished, according to Bryant into gods and men. ( atavaros 
and avepes. ) Various extracts from different authors are 
made to shew. the order of the succession and the ages in 
which they lived. But such attempts must evidently be 
futile; if they are, what our author, seemingly with great 

ropriety, calls them, allegorical and not real beings. 
Perhaps the on the allegories might be best shewn 
by etymological explanations of the names, which, if given 
by an able rit scholar, and extended to all the names 
aid titles qf the persons of the Pantheon, would probably 
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afford # very ‘good ioaielit inte the: Brakmenicad mi thclogy, 
and: clele’ap many ‘of . — 5 pe a 
with which’ it is,'at pr Ii 

‘With each of these Lat eeiom and i J with: dhmost 
male: y a female ae or w ddvedia conpected, 
his: ti, ‘or ' energy bata is defined>.very: neatly.in the 
Gita) (a: phil episode: of the Hindi the 
Mahabharat) to be ¢ tha a twhvich worketh in the operation 
of the €fficient cause.’ | Generally the: cause is distin~ 
guished in the sastras by the masculine gender, the — 
immediately operating to produce the effect:is f 
and of these the adored Eaage and You! are the ayinbals 
Perhaps this rule will give the réason why the words in 
most languages are distinguished by genders. “ The Sdctis, 
or efficient female powers.of the personages of the. Tri- 
murtt are thus described in an extract taken from the 
works of the celebrated Jones. 

‘The Hindi goddesses are uniformly represented as the 
subordinate powers of their respective lords, Thus, 
the consort of Vishné the preserver, is the goddess of abundance 
and prosperity. Bhavéni, the wife of Mahadiva, is the genial 
power of fecundity; and Sergswati, whose husband was. the 
creator Brahméd, possesses the powers of. imagination and in- 
vention, which may justly be termed creative.’ 

For a more complete account of these female deities we 
must refer to the ma 4 itself, where abundant, proof will 
be found to establish, beyond the possibility of doubt, the 
following truth, that male and hole iis are re aliegea-eny 
personifications of primary and secondary nd 
— the nuptials of deities denote i ye the heathen eens oN 
ogies the co-o es of nat powers, 
ducing seas oo Ji gga denominated their ‘al 
spring. 

Ganésa, Cartikya, Vira-Bhadra, and Bhairdva, are 
deities said to be the sons of Siva and Parvati. The oo 
former of these are Eg a reonages familiar to those acquainted 
with the works of Sir William Jones, and thee dis- 
coveries made in the Brahmenical m ny thology ; ‘the latter 
seem not to have been knowa discovered by our, 


author amongst the nage en he collected, with great 


industry,.in very co ble pina bs It may. be pre; 
sumed that these latter are not mentioned in the Sdstras 
comevipenias to Senlaae ae fst sep 
siatic. society in whose jis were LY. 
for the most ay the disciples of Vishuu, and, of. urse, 
inclined to hace their Saivan deities out of sight. . Shon. - 
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too the Fire Bhadra:dnd Bhairits, are deities of later 
times than the two former.. They seem to parteke more 
of the mischievous qualities of eyil spirits tham is. nev 
eribed ‘to celestiat beings by the earlier Sehscrtt. writings. 
fhe author gives the wing aceount of these personr 
ages, which, as they, are rather strangers te the ; 7 
pean, we shall present to our readets in bis awn words, 

‘ Vira Bhadra is a personage of ‘extensive celebrity, aud his 
exploits are recorded in ahcient and sacred beaks. Sounerat 
(vol, 1, p. 58) atentions him as being kuown in. the Carnatic, 
under the name of Vira Patrir, as the fourth son of Siva pro- 


duced with a thousand heads and a thousand arms by Qe ryat 
. 


of his body, te avert the effects of a sacrifice. In the 
Téna it is mentioned that he was produced from a drop of Sivds 
Sweat.’ , 

‘ Bhairéva is another of Siva’s sons, sometimes like Vira 
Bhadra, spoken of as an avatara, the name being derived from 
bhert, meaning terrific, tremendous, &c. is, as hath been before 
said, applied to Siva, his spouse and their offspring, ft‘is, I 
believe, chiefly among the Mohrattas, that this form of Siva js 
worshipped, with them it is called Bherobda, and: his ‘spouse is 
named Yugasiri, pronounced Jogasery.’ a 

avataras are the next subject considered. |" 

‘ The word itself,’ says the author, ‘ means descent, in'which 
sense it is still retained in several dialects of India. But, m 
its more extended signification, and in the sense now upder con- 
sideration, it means gn incarnativn of a deity, in the person ge- 
gerally of a‘human being. “ Such ticarnations have been in- 

mB 


' "Phe avataras rest_ upon the followin min sg ach Every 


created ‘being, whether animate or inanimate, is, in som 
degree, an exhibition of the Supreme being ; but all 
persons pre-eminent for their power, virtues, or piety, are 
so in a peculiar degree ;‘and those who are most highly 
distinguished in these respects, are euch representations 
of the deity as deserve te be considered as exhibitions of 
his spirit incorporated in their ns. The avataras 
foust, therefore, be net only infinite in number but in 
kmd .7 degree ; Be, te oe have a familiar 
to the European from the ode poet Fayadéoa, trans- 
lated by Sir W. Jones: Each of these is probably’ an 
allegorical representation ‘either of the history of im- 
portent events, or of y [iwc and religious doc- 
mes. Several very able remarks on this subject are 
iven by the author. The following is'so just, and so 
Srcerving of notice, that we will preseat it to: the veuder 
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and pictures of this fey Crishwa), 
Snake cist ee rhe tin as 


vi i to raved in Eur 
=i action cr or origin. 


mt easil this instance; but J am frther hened 
the rol mt I fc d to in 


.;e 


Rae, the first wr exhibited ane 
ga pb ngs how otkerwise would he, Rabon man 
pas 5 ed obviously as by stamping head ? % Sah 
the Teele fe any mode retort but by bing the the foot of its 
assailant, Zeal sometimes has in its result same effect as 
infidelity ; and one cannot help lamenting that a superstructure 
g so little il apphed should be encumbered by awk 

eopene, 8 that they would, if it were possi ot 
diminish the ute ‘t the building oo ‘they were inten 
to uphold. Of this description were the zealous researches of © 
some missionaries, who in Brahmé and. Sereswatit Ra found 
Abraham and Sarah ; and the Christian Trinity is 
discovered in the motistrous Triad of the Hindis. Of 
description also, I am dispesed to think are the attempts at 
blending so many of the events of Crishna’s life to tally with 
those real or typieal of Jesus Christ.’ 

Several other avatéras are mentioned, all Sayateus The 
a later era than the ten celebrated by he 
greater number are avatdras of Fished, ‘eens worshi 
of Siva finding probably the doctrine of avatéras condu- 
cive to the celebrity of the sect, by which ave re- 
ceived, have introduced some, as that of Kandeh-Rao, 
among themselves. The following history of the Vish+ 
naiva avatéra of Nanishwer may serve to ew some 
just ideas concerning the avatéras in pees 

* Nanishwar is an evatéra of Vishné recent date, by some 
stated to have happened twelve hundred, by others, six of seven. 
hundred» years ago at the village of Adundy, abont six cas. 
(nine miles) eastward of Poona. Nanishwar was a ; 
iving at Alapdy, and wrote a a ee on pai , metie 


iF 

mt 4c. in poetry. He is highly v 
bis book neve “highly seer Newhart i not ., 

indeed | believe it. to pbarRpicay’ Serene Gita 

It is said to he a work of as not! 

prehensile vithout s a Bey of -six d oa, 

a of. ages h fhe as ae pan ome 
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Where his tonib is seen under 4 § lendid temple, and he cénde- 
scends to appear, for he is not dead, to véry pious suppliants, 
and others he encourages by spiritual movements.” In the 


niches of the temple or sepulchre, are statues of Wittobe and . 


Rukmeny in stone, handsomely clothed and: adorned with 
jewels; and the tomb is very rich. It is annually resorted to 
at a sort of fair, called Jatra, and is numerously attended from 
Poona and from distant towns. I have seen the Peshwa and 
his court go from Poona in ‘great state; and I have been press-' 
ingly invited by Brahméns to visit the shrine, and particularly 
4 wall that will presently be spoken of; but either had no op- 
rtunity, or neglected it till too late. Wealthy visitors make 
andsome presents at the temple ; its annual expences in clothes 
for Wittoba and his spouse, feeding Brahmérs and alms, are 
estimated at eighteen thousand rupees.’ 

It seems that the celebrity of Nanishwer did not wholly 
depend on his learning and religious atsterities. Some 
miracles served more effectually to establish his fame, 
particularly his obliging the wall above alluded to, to 
move and carry himself and his brothers to meet a cele- 
brated Brahmén who held them in contempt, on patpose 
to astonish and check his pride. He also made a buffalo 
to read the Véda, and to recite texts from the sacred vo- 
lume at his command, as a refutation of the impious as- 
sertion that he was not able himself to read the book. 
Such acts advanced Nanishwer to the rank or character of 
an avatéra ; and the other personages of those miraculous 
manifestations of the deity owe their celebrity, in all pro- 
bability, to similar fictions. So general is the belief, and 
so powerful the efficacy of miracles in proof of authority 
delegated from heaven. 

The eight deities, called the guardian deities, are de- 
scribed next after the avatéras. They are called the 
guardian deities, because each is © ee to preside over 
one of the eight parts, into which the world is divided by 


the fanciful Brahméns, a division with which we see some 

correspondence in the octagonal temple of the winds at 

Athens. The eight are, Indra, the god of the heavens 

or atmosphere; Agni, the god of fire; Yéma, the god of 

death, or subterrestrial ‘world; Nirit, or, according to 

other authors or sects, Surya, the of the sun; Va- 
t 


rina, the regent of waters; Vayu, the god of winds; 
Cuvera, the god of wealth concealed in the earth; and 
Tsani, or else Chandra, the regent of the moon. No men- 
tion’ is made of the birth of these divinities, or of the 
parents from whom they derived their origin. There 
seems reason to believe that most, if not all of them, 
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were. worshipped. ;anterior even'to the Trimurti itself. 
Some, ef the reasons: for this opinion will be,noticed in 
the observations .we meanto make upon each. ,._ . 

Indra, now occupying a secondary rank among the per- 
sonages of the mythology of the Brahméns, seems once 
to have. been considered as‘the oldest, or great Brahmd, 
the representative of the vital principle diffused through 
the universe. His name, according to the Védas, is de- 
rived from Idant-dra, it seeing, as seeing all things, an 
attribute of the supreme god; and hence the allegorical 
eyes by which his figure is covered in the pagodas. His 
present degradation is the consequence of he contests of 
opposing sects, whose disputes, and not,astronomical. pe- 
riods, as our author supposes, are, according to the opi- 
nion of the learged Bryant, figured under the history of 
the wars of the gods. The wars of Indra, or the con- 
tests:of sectaries concerning his worship, seem to be well 
described in the following extract given by our author 
from Sonnecrat, a traveller who collected information con- 
cerning the religion of Indra with great. diligence, and 
(omnaidering the. time when he wrote) with great ex- 
actness. : 

‘ Indra, king of the demi-gods, and supporter of the east 
‘part of the universe, has had. many wars to sustain against 
giants, enemies of the gods; alternately conqueror and con- 
quered, he has several times been driven out of Sorgon (Swerga) 
heaven, and it is only by the protection of the three superior 
gods that he destroyed his enemies, and recovered and retained 
possession of his celestial abode.’ 

Varina and Curera are the gods, or genii, presiding 
over waters and the earth. e former is tly de- 
graded’ from the rank of the Neptune of the western 
nations; the latter seems to be a being of more extensive 
influence’ than Piritus, the god of wealth. How 
became such is not yet known, no traces of their history 
having ‘been discovered. Nirit seems to be the same as 
Yéma in his character of the stetn judge of the wicked, 
or of the destructive’ power of the sun, which some na 
tions were wont to regard as an evil being.’ oe 

How the advocates for the doctrine of the su remacy of 
the sun over all the gods of the Gentiles will reconcile 
their opinions with the fact that,'in the Hindi system, 
— is but of a secondary rank, and placed in that 
rank sometimes after Chandra, the deity of the moon, and 
Agni, the deity of fire, seems difficult to imagine. The 
reverence paid by the Parsis and other Sauras or wor- 
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shippers Of the suit to thé elenient of fire is Heo attended 


aieuities: ~ The Ss of Sit W. Jones, cited 

our author, that aN thé heathen deiti¢s itelt iitto e 
Othér, Will nét Establish that pré-einineiiee. It will pro- 
Bubly be fUund to be true that the sii, as a célestial body, 
is Hot the first Object of heathen worship. The seven 
headed horse; by which the car of Sirya is drawn, isa 
vtty réinarkabld allegiry,; seemin¢ly intimating that thé 
Prisniatie colours Were known to the philosophers of an- 

ient Asia. The Ovhisrava, of Gight hedied horse 
fising from the otédi by the motintkin Mandara, as 
described in the Mahabirat, is probably a symbol of the 
séven colours, thyether with white, the result: of the 
union of thém all. To the pened am Agni tay pfe- 
bably be referred the three legs of the ensign, ot atiis of 
the Isle of Man; arid thé double vow tne deity 
séems to prové hitn the same as the Janus is of Italy. 
At least this is more probable than the fancy that Ganesa 
is the Janus of Htaly, between whi there is stateely 
any othér resentblinice thtin the forced similarity of sotmd 
th ‘thé names. ‘ We ihiglit as well récdive the. 

of one of our countrymen resident in India, who spor- 
tively detived the English word holiday from the combi- 
— of the wofd day with Auli, the great festival of 

urga. 

i Yama, the regent of the south, the Grecian Hades 
and Roman Pluto may be truly recogtized, though de- 
graded; and Patana or Vayi, the western Eolas, or 
ft of the winds, whose son, or worshipper, Hanuman, 

rs so conspicuous a part in the exploits of Rama, in 
the war against Ravana, the king of Ceylon. This Jatter 

rson is described in most odious colours by the Brah- 
méns, probably because he was of the hostile sect_of the 
Jainas, among whom his name appears in the dissertation 
on that sect-in the Asiatic Researches. The swiftly flying 
Garuda, with eaglet’s beak and claws, and the Vahéne, 
(whence our word waggon) or the vehicle of Vishni, is 
only a personification of the clotds, forming continually 
‘about the mountains on the north of India; and often 
refteshing the thirsty soil with their grateful waters. 
This personage seems to have given the name to the tribe 
of Garrows (for such is the common pronunciation of the 
word on ) inhabiting the hills bordering the N. E. of 
6 the description of the deities are subhjoined some 
notices rather than a full account of the sacerdotal class 
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Gangi; and Yantind) that “the Brandy ah € 
tort thither, and by Cltatities, amd other ‘sift 
eetémonies, be restored th their wonted and 
clehaliness,’  *Phisi/ ‘adds ‘tiss . eathor}: while T was 
serving: m the Bhow's army in 17992). Theianmhy made severd 
masches to the rivers utleailed, in h stititary point of view,.ah 
fl Stay yee ee en Ties Ons wt 
L very full, it may. be presumed, complete accoun 
je given of the variews sectarial marks, whith it is 
known the Hindés bear upom their - it 


of, these watke it ia not 

difficult to. diseover ing ike a meaning. ‘Fhe 
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most 

universe, atid the divitke power seated in the ttidst.... The 
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perpendicular a. lines onthe forshedd of 


the Vaishkavas; signify the: ve 

the real argha, or: boat- vessel, sack: wees i 

.) To soine: remarks <aipon: thes: 

text of the Vedds, the mist anci 

ef the Sastrasy ‘the following resharks ‘and | curiets anet> 
dote are subjoined.::1/1)) Hoeoud vd hoeeateg SINPVIOG 
«4 There is no,ddubt but .that.pious Brafiméns would er | 
deeply shocked at hearing the Gayatri defiled-by uaboly:arti 
lation, even if,expressedl im the. most; respectial ‘mahueryend 
would be, distressed 9% kpowing the characters, and meaning-to 
be in the possession, of Sereans out of the pale of. sanotity,, J 
know a.gentleman on the-western side..of India: whe hag, 
chasers toes, toyed wttered iP ont, letiptten Fe 
once, without perh: ing ayare of the result, b - to 
cite it audibly in the presente of a pious. Pandit; b tthe ‘ae. 
tonished priest sta his ears, ‘and hastened terrified from bis 
présence. ‘I should be sorry for my own part if it Were 'revedled 
so as to be uttered by individuals, who might inconsiderately, 
und perhaps wantonly, wound the feelings of so “goo 
and respectable men, as would thereby become liable to what 
er ey conceive such om rt Oegat wg 

| sentiments of our author are thosé of beneyo- 
fence and of Christianity, which alike forbid us to give 
en to others, however widely ‘they may differ from our- 
selves in opinion, or, however mistaken they may- be in 
the sentiments and doctrines they seriously and ¢onscien- 
tiously adopt. ’ site Ladies 
it now remains that we notice the numerous plates, 
full-of figures, which constitute the most .movel, and iv- 
deed the most valuable part of the work. .The number 
of the former is one hundred and three, and the assertion 
in the preface that they contain nearly two thousand fi- 
gures, seems to be correct. These are all taken: from 
statues or pictures, which were collected with great pains 
by the author himself, or which he had been allowed to 
copy from the collections of his friends. The subjects 
are all different; for no copies of the many- duplicates 
. which he possesses are admitted. Their variety is- ac- 
cordingly very great; indeed.so as scarcely to léave us 
reason to expect or. to require 7 farther illustration in 
this way ofthe different parts of the mythology of the 
Sastras, Each plate, or rather every figure, has an ample 
description, these descriptions are, in general, very 
correct. .In plate 80, however, Agni is described as 
holding a fan which we cannot discover. The form of 
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the rl ttm are, for the most part, characteristically Indian ; 
monly ack 


tinguished y 
ag sic rg and will serve every pa 
Wate however, . tg a ag 5 
. oa are censura an) inj wey: Oe 
a iis. caleulated to cast.a.d i. 
on the, subject. ‘Pius p, 2 he mites of ‘Br 
gl wy aly PrN Hoar ara 
su e@. ving. 
portaily lutrodgoad & these is page pe ages.at 
so early a period, (I say fiye, for the lower , 
gentlemen I am not acquainted with, ) &c. At page, 
the vulgar word: ‘ fun’ is introduced; and at page; 
the jauspicious. aid..of Ganesa is,.inyoked in serious lany 
guages age, though certainly the author, cannot be seriaus., in 
is address... ‘The. of ‘a scene, bién,comigque,’ 
as he pag mine ensi neknaly: rWralows to yon 
place in text. .It ought to have’ been placed in, 
mone akecure situation af s note. Rk, hoes Seana ate 
ut as specks on e surface of the work, an RO means 
affect its general worth and merits; and. mroen 
not,. but Sonink our wish that, instead of the, 
this Pantheon, now bears,. it had been. pueeanted, to the 
public more in the manner of an, treatise ; yet.it 
may perhaps be true that such a work. will 
more advantage at some future period, when our knowe 
_ ledge,.of the books of the en more 
complete and hetter matured. To the accom 
of such a work the. 


acquaintance with the subject, a it ie gears 
variety of information scattered through works 


diffuse nature, and not likely to eat very often nh 
session of the European r, or even of the E 
resident in India, and still less ey to he £0.44 
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IT is no-small grétifientidh,. fit Aimed like the 
16 see met of stlenee and eduvetion ‘devoting ' their time 
and wbilitics. to s ‘of a mattté under mein ore’ Ph 

deemed almost Sistestouete With, ov rep 
to, the pursaits of literary leisurd, but now #0 ¥ 
ecnecled wih out doatet Interests, tat all thot sedis 
Soeenve in i all other oceupations sink inte 
ifieance, Every thing, for whieh, as 
sephas mebats. of: a frée ahd inde coumoh wealth, we 
desire to exist, depends upon thé résult ‘of the 
arduous contest in which we are now e ‘Te 4s 
therefore more surprising that we. should = ite or 
inclination left us for any of those arenes taj 
rhe wee have eotislituted our chief pride and pleastre, 
that we should now find mingled with the 
more serious business which dem our present care 
and attention. vt Bal ; ; 
terary wets, however, $0 ” 
fabours extremely foreign to t agen ibere for 
our contemplation, we may perhaps be éxcused if we do 
#0 more in the preegnt instance than tepresent in as com- 
a henner as we arc able, all the suggestions 
given, leaving it to these whose business it more 
fly involves, to decide for themselves with regard 
- to the practicability or utility of them. 

The fashionable doctrine of the present day (and as 
this is rather « political than ‘a military question, we may 
he alowed to express oar opinion concerning #t without 
assnnting 4 character to which we do not find ‘ourselves 

) seems to be that we should at list abandon our 
selfich plans of colonial aggrandizement, and exert 
Gar power, there, where alone rt can be ultimately’ ef- 
in directing: it against the vitals, not the petty 
comforts and luxuries, of our implacable enemies. It was 
. sentiment of Barrere’s, which the author before us 
and the justice of which will now be pretty 
— by all but the most obsequious admirers 


of ‘ the great statesman now no more,’ that had this more 
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Wary: we | ‘motnow have had to combat ab segreat 
odds for the last remmant of continental mdependenes in 
one solitary coriet of Rurvpé. Even now should those 
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not despair of the future; although we no] 
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of the militia, an brig eben of al out wm 
into the most effective deseription of 

forces. Calculating the aroption of this nremsure, 
and supposing about thirty battalions to be requisite: for 
the defence of our ions ih the-east, our author 
finds that near three hundfed battalions of regeler 
would then remain ‘ ready at all ‘times, either for the de> - 
fence of the British isles, or for undertaking a campakga 
gn the continent.” This measure lie would ‘meana 
. “ektend to the local militia, the formation’ of which ‘he 
considers as “ unquestionably, the best und most efficient 
taeasure which has taken place during the'vomvecvwf the 


ut war.” The latter is, in fact, the pre 
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ée objet to the measure recommended as the de- 
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struction ‘of the! old!.constitutional force, of }the: nation, 
Another ‘measure ‘ecessdry:; to ithe augmentation of our 
regular dis ble army to the amount alréady., men- 
tioned, is:-that of ex ing it,from all colonial service. 
Our! colonies ought:to be placed ih a state of self-defence, 
anil tio longer, at this important crisis of our affairs; te be 
ttiffeved to drain the strength and, resources of the mothet 


éix He; tur « ‘ : | j » i 35) 

“a Seeuneidbcing: Mi Windham’s-plan for the amendment 
of the:army,'our author pays to the memory of : that gene- 
row and enlightened, but inconsistént, character, the tri- 
bute of applause which, on this account in particular, is.so 
eminently his due. . In.conformity with his honourable and 
manly views, the term of military service should be limited, 
the amount of bounties, which makes the military service 
a mere trading:concern, instead of an_ inde nt pro- 
— wep ones reduced, if ane am Fe an all 
ings, the ing system of German discipline: (of 
waichjoure its professed defenders seem at last to a somé- 
what.ashamed), should be discarded for ever from our mi- 
litary code. pee confinement, public labour, trans- 
portation to a colonial regiment; these are the , punish- 
ments proposed to be substituted in the place of the lash 
and-scourge. ‘Itis an old observation in the atmy, in 
which there is much truth, that corporal punishment; never 
improves a, bad soldier, and.often ruins a good one... It is 
curious — to observe, that while the supposed exrce/- 
lence of the French army is made an argument for the:abo- 
lition of flogging by some, its alledged vileness is used for 
the same purpose by others. ‘ The French never flog,’ 
says Sir F, Burdett, ‘ and therefore they are superior to 
all other military nations.’ ‘ Our military character is su- 
perior to that of our enemies,’ says Colonel Dillon. ‘ Why 
then resort to the use of a degrading punishment in our 
army,; which is found to be unnecessary even in theirs.’ 
This at least is the substance of the two arguments. Both 
are to a certain extent well-founded; but the latter is cer- 
tainly the most popular and the most likely to occur to a 
true English spirit. On another subject, Colonel Dillog 
generously defends a of our present system against the 
very illiberal attacks that have been made upon it by some 
yulgar writers; we mean, the foreign corps in the British 
service. Mr: Fox, during his continuance in office, aug- 
mented their number ; and, in times when men had leisure 
to be much more delicate about any infringement of their 
liberties than we can afford to be at the present moment, 
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the-gteut’ Duke ‘of Marlborough (though in opposition); 
rose t6 opp yibtion for reducing the Frou Pro” 
testants then in our ‘afrey:: eee ort rhs mT triage 
~The want’ of a military education has’ often’ beét’ ob.’ 
The plans alvondy catied into effec fov Gut purpoce, ate 
plans ed into effect for tha are)’ 
we ie no dowbt, caledlated in a limiesdl eithat’bo eabeelee 
the end osed. But their effect: mast ‘nevessatily” be’ 
= limited, unless (which God forbid !) ‘we'are'a ; 
uced to exist’as a merely military nation, in whielfesse! 
Oxford and Cambridge, and Westminster and Eton; must 
all merge in one ones Dees: At présenit;' 
we can see no great objection, t ew 4 strong” per: 
suasions, to the adoption of the plan whieh s0l Dillon 
recommends, of military professors in the ce schools,’ 
and in the two universities, of the kingdom. The idea‘is, 
indeed, so repugnant to our'long cherished habits, that'we 
naturally start at its first suggestion; hut let the colonel he’ 
a in its ran oven : - diene Mog na 
‘ With respect to the promotion , th ; 
of ‘commissions should’ be absolutely prohibited. rarer 
ion which has crept into the army, the consequences 
of which have a pernicious tendency. We in vain look 
for any solid argument in its favour.’ Promotion, accérd-' 
ing to our author, should, in general, be regulated 
seniority ; but he recommends the establishment of ‘ Boar 
of Merit’ throughout the military stations of the kingdom, 
each of which should make a quarterly to a supreme” 
board sitting in the capital, which last shonld recommend 
to the king for promotion, out of the ordinary course, of 
such officers as ‘had made good their proofs of merit. 
Nothing, he thinks, would be more easy than to get rid of 
purchase:; and he founds this opinion on actual precedent 
im the case of a certain denomination of the Irish force, 
As to the appointment of a commander in chief on service, 
he remarks the evident absurdity, inconvenience, and mis+ 
chief of the present rule, that no senior officer shall serve 
under a junior, and wishes, that this may be avoided 
by the substitution of temporary rank under particular 
.circumstances. | 
‘A regular education for that most important branch of 
the army, the commissariat department, is most ear . 
recommended, and upon principles that cannot fail to 
accord with the sentiments even of the least experienced 
in military matters. It is this department in whichour 
enemies have so manifestly the advantage over us, and:in’ 
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valuable suggrstions are thrown 
zation of the eu asiasee) or 
d peasantry of the eountry, so.as tp them to 
occ aninvesion. We think the 
B eertain number of fire-arms 
Rp nee eae Nae y 
Ny aap th wo is desultory species of foree), 


Pe ge poe a aay: age te conte. them to 

m >» Or 
‘ah ie pats ebro 2 aisha 
of fae pe subject wh | 


now either tomy or 
é are inclined to concur in most of the gt 


in that whieh is deveied jo the foreign mibary 
| of Great Britain. imine 
an earnest reeommendation te the pow 
teal a views on this moet bmportans 
mature deliberation. 


Art. a XI ate sfc Pescrintion 5 or, Survey 


4 \y. Tristram , yee. Printed 
ram ‘Eouane i S. with consi- 
dene 1 OG Care Plyponthe TAL 


ign ‘ late ocronian fave ee een | for Noyember, 
rt. 4 Prince’ Worthies evon ’ we announced 
thea ' partis nnaliestion of this work; or rather the 


rae original MS. ‘that edited re 

itt ITS, het ieara 77 Guxet arbled and imperfect.*. Ag 

on he same occasion, we n of every particular 
t is worthy vf notice poder A e bora it will be 
wannecessary to rene ah prorat an our readers to 

the arc pow alluded to 


— 





Lee aw r -: 7. 


-_ Neitelfietasding hich, the Bibliomaniacs of the present day will give 
seme fenty ox Skisty guipeas fox a large paper copy, , 
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In noticing - the new edition of Pringe, we founst dar- - 
pa ache >) that se much of inecouracy and 
omission wag in it ;-and wwe: one ele ee 8 boc 
that the same remark is ta be made on the 
ake manta eh ctnan oe of ase 

tien, an new 
never be demanded; is given to the publica oe: 
a state. It is hy no means aufliciont, az an. cxouss, té state, 
that , 4 praprictaries of eatates;’ hava noteame 
information, without adding; thet information 
has been asked and. refuped s 9 cireamstance: whieh; we 
believe, would yery resely occur. Such churlich indifiem 
use tn the isles of literature manners of he a 
incivility), is very unsuitable to the manners of the 
Jt is indeed that some would not: 
te truet they. ti weir 
an sas aunuld spiepione antec of 


at the.places whee they ave ta be found, Thatectpunte 
of a si ee of se autensive a nituré a te 
render ree of proceeding impracticable or even dif 
fealt; and. if, "t Trstyun Radon. pursued his — re 
searches through sli the wretched roads aud nther trevals 
ena Ye of the year 160, hie editor ean havdip 
for the much less anduows tack of 

Sollowing bis foobstope te contaries later, © 

Iu hie progress through. the counts, ave enerabl cher 
rogtapher gives an acsouat of every parish and of ae 
magnor, and most an a ‘the 
couwee of cieanants on ese daioedins trengines 

_ ne Pe Aye te 

acomh, ufme@st pe per oe wioatieg 
at Cow » in the nerth, in. the coune of thin paras 
grination, he follows the line of the see frost the nauthrdeiat 
to the south-west‘corner, taking in emery Fiver in ide course 
and detailing the Pema te et | sehich that 
river puns ; then paeding:aleng the boundary of Davan and 
Cornwall to the , Aael-chenarie and Jastly, tracing the 
northern coast 4a the same weenner e¢ the somherm,: Pig 
is the arrange arrangement which aught te beve been adopted lay 
Prince, inatead of his fooliek arder; qné-# 49 
—- pee ‘etl be-fallawed avy ade 
by eas eS an undertake 

sauna : inte it all 
the most dan ye suiraes th of. and Risdon, 
and supplying the defigiencies of tho lajeretjooun of oaibe” 
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The notes of the new edition, notwithstanding their 
many imperfections, are sufficiently full ‘to prove how-use- 
fol, as well as entertaining, a complete work of this kind 
would neceséarily be to persons having any interest:in ‘the 
county. In the southern parishes, particularly those within 
the near ncighbouthoo of Plymouth, the notives they 
contain, are in general tolerably satisfactory ; they are 
most: defective inthe northern and ‘eastern parts of the 
county.. In m instances we happen to know,: that 
omisstons ‘might ‘been supplied upon the slightest 
inquiry; and ‘the most> idle antiquary would: be 
ashamed of finding himself baffled in a pursuit which 
carries him no higher than the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. 

The two lists which are subjoined, of gentlemen resident 
in Devonshire, the first drawn up by Risdon himself; and 
relating to the time when he wrote, the other communi- 
cated the Rev. Mr. Swete to the — editors, and 

‘formed: by that gentleman in the year 1800, would (if they 
could be depended upon as tolerably accurate), be very 
curious docaments. Out of two hundred families men- 
tioned by Risdon, it would appear from these lists, ‘that 
there are but thirty now in possession of the seats of their 
ancestors and bearing the same name with them. How 
many more may have been continued by descents ih the 
female line, we cannot easily conjecture. We should be 
apt to conclude, further, from the number of distinct fami- 
lies. bearing the same names, in Risdon’s catalogue, the 
custom of partition among younger children was more fre- 
quent two centuries ago than it is at present, when per- 
sonal effects form.a considerable part at least of almost 
every man’s property ; and the whole landed estate of each 
eet Mew therefore be —ee to a ~s to the 

without any ve inequality, and without in- 
Justice to the yet the family. : 

As Risdon has introduced his survey by a general de- 
scription of the county, so his editor has affix a of 
pre some remarks on its present condition, which ap- 
pear, as far as we have any information upon the subject, 
to be judicious and correct. We should not consider our- 

‘ selves justified in detaining our readers any longer, ona . 
subject, which must be very uninteresting to such of them 
as a to inhabit any other county in the kingdom, 
and shall therefore conclude with the character of Risdon 
contained in the following extract from ‘ Westcott’s View 
of Devonshire,’ a’work (we are now informed), which has 
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hever heen printed, and of which there are but three or 
four MS.\copies extant, one of Which: is in--<hé "Britioh 
Museum, und the other in the possession of Sir:Lautence 
Palk; Bart, Westcott was vontemporary with a 
his’ work is written iy Series a 

re oes some of 


is far hae 
3 ptocedds thus Hee \ 4 ets pe | 

nnd he ‘at length have I found at Winseott him timt ds Bave 
tes sought, and much desired to meet wittnal, ‘he; om mae 
by supplying the imperfections of my.. simple’ discqu 
shew you where I was mistaken, ard I have overpassed, what 
forgetten; ‘adding to wants, ing you-many 
with divers ether delight ul er pee Ame 
vation, that peradventure.I never jheard or - 2 oo 
boldly, call ea hig. . My.worthy friend,..Me, mE 
we are emboldened to a dygpe Sonal gg have. « onl, 
collation of your Pug ce of ’ ai 


9 
these < getemen fle 
as out of their Cy 
the tick Bor Da oes bs ho’ y qeuameds Pht, 
his instrument, Mi rhiary wo cack it eee 
Here is good company, atid ‘yours added; oe han netdes 
more: but shall pass our journey pleasantly and rere 
Account of the aathor;' p. 16. 


ay ie Oe Sey gees ante 


grinations, so now (two centuries later, in in the hensive 

publication); — (still hoping os gome future illustrator 
e coun arise to remedy deticiencies), we 

would pre fire -oey editors of Prince and Riedon to 
rie fr of gi hat ye uewrecaghenr-diytnap 

an t er geet we now complain 
then be — , with theqventiatienss 
imaginable. or must not be so lazy as te 
wait br oclutany Y ssaneadiniealcs tive those who cannot 
even know of his intentions. He must take the trouble of 
applying for knowledge at the proper sources. | 


Cait. Rev. Vol. 1, February, 1812. 





aehaniesks ages ct ie ‘to be to 

poime eat the means of providing a fund for the purpose of 

effecting some: great public improvements in the city of 

w. ‘Phe scheme, which the author perspicuously 

ns and strenuously recommends for this purpose, 

coi id 4 Ghigow, #h of public‘markets in’ that part 

iw, which is-situated’ on the south 

Bae of the “Cae, ean passes urider the name of the 

he. improvements. which are thus su eet 

appear to, be of great importance, as they are imme nett 
eared with. the j ipterest of the sity, of Glasgow itse 

aad; as they may. serye ms 5 pattern or. similar establish- 

ments in iferent parts of the empire... , 

Et dppears, | ‘that the: commerce at. Glasgow, ir in what the 
author calls ‘ vivres,’ or proviséans in. general, is. ex 
to Trewerauis obstructions, nt hiely impede the: circulation, 
dinwa phi the cosdtpetition, and edhwricethe price. ‘These 
‘ebstructions are; ‘accent nngto the authou, af two kinds. 

* Fhe: first of these,’ seys he, ‘ id ‘the corporation eysterm, 
which depresses nascent igdustry of every. sert, and none more 
than thettwhieh is necessary to, produce these necessary articles. 
Persons whe happen, ta have no. right ta the immunities. of these 
corporations, must be poatent to. remain.\yjthout the range, which 

Glasgow. creates,, until they shall 


ey ff freedom fine of that city, ang 

eduction or, whieh their industry may be campe- 

ose are comp etely | fost. “Those who exercise thie trade of 
Butchers, must pot ont ‘ Subbiit to thd bon and pa of I fartirer fire’td 


their own corporation, b y must ists/of a’ werrew 
competition for a stance in the market, or some convenient shop 

jn town. Gardeners are in the same predicament, under the 
farther disadvantage of having a more cumbersome and bulky 
article to manage. The bakers enjoy a monopoly which cannot 
be purchased; and, as a public body, they possess mills and 
other property, which ‘enables those individuals who have a right 
to its immunities, not only to rate the price of bread almost at 
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Other owes is fost dualdst the obstadies vhiety. 
to our saa terbins by nd meas inéonsidewable. 
10 poth tues, , and othet bal eyed aaryesisbaine 
Aactions of the feel it it is) well eos that ‘the preg 


racine The 


Gre = oe aes i 
teaso abl in S, 

ee fon nee por f ston OF Glass aw. 

sl mobentes teres oe Heng RSP E' 


epateene 


the ate recom 

ea there éa an ere doubt but that 
ply a pevenue sufficient for the eo é 
ravi. of the 5 ‘gject which Be pas} io my, 

ee nent of 8 gran founded on i hasas 
of the peasirian, ut ged pane in jis sre a3 : 
lars, and so exte ed im the whale, ads & ae 
Panals @ reading, ¥ writi ng and arithmetic, migh 
in ut ancien a ern 1 
pi branches of phils et he ee cae 
author, remarks, that the iti a nee 
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‘is admitably calculated for giving initiating ideas, salutary 
habits, and a bappy propensity towards learning. But Lhambly 
apprehend, that it must be necessarily deficient in two particulars 
of thé highest importance. In the first place, the imstraction 
given, must want that radical strength, stability, and maturity, 
which learning, gradually infused into the mi , necessarily ac- 
qoires. In the second place, though the letters, ‘and names, aud 
objects, may be rendered familiar to the young mind, yet the 
mass of instruction, whieh these things represent, remain at.a 
distance. Indeed, like prematurity ery bod, I should fear 
that we may. have many & reread pi yet little fruit, . It is 
geod to interest the imagination, and to t a Lagoon: but must 
we not consider, that similar mechanical habits can be commu- 
niecated ‘to irrational.as well as te human'beings? If we stop 
here, our work is but began ; a Jaborious and patient, application 
of these primary acquirements, to usefil purposes, is necessary, 
mot only to: their strength, but to: their;real existence in jthe 
mind. Now..if, you are’ to restrain, the ase of books, ink, ‘and 
om, Tw I apprehend, that much.of the learning communicated, 
soon be obliterated and forgotten. For these reasons, while. 
I.hold the Lancastrian method to be, highly useful as an imitia- 
tory step, inthe process of education I propose to instj- 
tute ; and, aceordingly, I would, make eample suraean ie giving 
it: fulkieffect, as a preparatory, cour he various singelprly 
useful and salutary ideas which it suggests, for improving ppd 
perfecting. the mode of edugation which our cirensenees ‘a 
u 


ire, 1 would, also incorporate-into.our system. But 1 wo 
ou still take a tian with me, the pecyiliar, ‘Fircumetances ah i 
pene a) fore ose advantage Pits course of education i ne 
tuted, and ‘spss. my plan according to the system ¥ which 

point out.’ 


“The author proceeds upon the pape of abkidgit ding te 


dbouts of instruction, by atners téach t 
neath’ them in a graduated scalé of improveipeit, 86 as, 
et the same time to diminish the labours’ of the’ master 
iid to accelerate the progress‘ of the scholuts' bathe would 
not only diffuse the blessings. of education throvigh, the 
i idtest Bains circle, but carry thém to the highest ‘possi: 
ble ite 
e author would introduce’ Mr. Lancaster’s scheme 
into his ‘ initiatoty class,’ or ‘ first atademical course. 
But, instead of one preceptor, he would appoint two to 
eath course, ‘and place them in such circumstances as to 
ensure the services of persons of distinguished talents and 
capacity for “all: the branches of instruction. He would 
also fit up his schools in ‘ the most ample and convenient 
manner, so as to suit pupils of the highest rank.’ 
‘The’ great design of the initiatory class,’ says the author, 
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‘ is to futhiliarizé the eye and the ¢ar, the tomgue and the fingers, 
with the shape and the sound, the articulation and construction 
of letters, and their vatious combinations into words and sén- 
tenees; taking along with us the analogous and. connected art, 
which arises from the yse of the Arabic characters in the propess. 
ef enumeration and calculation. In order te accomplish .our. 
object, we stimulate the, activity, and excite the ingenuity of the. 
pupil in a.yariety of. ways; om the one hand, the. fascina 
charms of, ct and. variety attract his atteittion ; °P. ie 
other, the po ppulse of emulation and collision e€ps 
this attention constantly in the most arduous exercise. Enga ed! 
thus early in an employment.so compliated, itis necestary at 
his prescribed task should, be ipa le and obvious, and that it 
should éxhibit no nees but such as are luminous ard at- 
tractive. All finical niceties, abont pronunciations beret oA 
finished forms, and all precise distinctions regarding infle 
and modulations, niust be avoided; we must neither tantalize 
him with interruptions, nor harass him with exactitude; such 
being things which requite a new round of éxercises, as incon- 
sistent with those stroug, rough impressions, which are the sub- 
ject matter of this course, as the study of one language is from — 
the study of another. ‘To introduce them at present, could 
serve po other purpdse but to exhaust the animated fervour of 
_youth, and te destroy that fine edge, which at this period of our 
existence, is capable of performing such wonders.’ P 
The next stage in dur author's scale of instruction, is, 
what he calls ‘ the eruditory course,’ varie of which is 
to perfect the education begun in that which preceded, and 
to combine in some measure ornament with usefulness, 
Reading, writing, and arithmetic, were taught in a more 
rude and incomplete manner in the first course ; but in the 
second, the pupils are to Ys taught to read ag ab ds 
pronunciation, to write a fine to perform the highe 
and more difficult operations ee with facility aid 
promptitude, and to obtain a clear insight into the grammar 
of the language. At this point, our author would cause 
the education of the boys and girls to be cuted apart. 
In the two courses just mentioned, enough would certainly 
have been taught oy persone of both sexes in the ors 
i walks of life. author would render the | 
of the Latin language the next object of instruction. 
the Latin forms the great basis of the Italian, the Spanish 
and French ap ees it is very much in 
with our own, ledge of it is a matter of higher 
concern than is commonly supposed. But in the way ip 
which Latin is usually taught at schools, it is rather the 
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ramniar, if we may so express it, than. the dictionary of 
the language; which is learned. » ne 7 
The boys of a grammar school, where: Latin is an obj 
of attention, are usually but very sparingly acquainted: 
with the vocabulary of language; and if they are set 
to redd ahy but the most familiar ‘author, they are unable 
to proceed, and seem ad if merged'in'the obseurities of ‘an 
abwn tongue. But is it not perfectly absurd 16 learn 
rules of a language without knowing pay ‘thin of t 
vocabulary of the language itself? “What should we think 
of a mother who should endéavout to teach her child the 
rules of syntax before he knew the names of things? The 
Latin language, as well as other languages, both ancient 
and ‘modern, might certainly be taught in a much 
more amusing, interesting, and consequently expeditious 
manner, than is at present practised jin ap school mith 
which we are acquainted. copious vocabulary of the 
Janguage should be learned before we euter upon the com- 
plexity of the rules or the variety of the distinetions. All 
that would be necessary to be taught at first, in conjunction 
with the vocabulary, would be the. declensions o¥: ter- 
Minations 6f the verbs and nouns. To learn the syntax 
of ‘the language by rote, as is usually the ease, before 
the scholar can give the English names for half a 
dozen Latin words, or the Latin words for half a dozen 
lish, seems-a preposterous method of instruction. 
The syntax of a langirage, instead of being pyeeey 
taught by ‘rafe,‘ might be much more efficaciously learned 
and ‘more durably impressed by example, after the scholar 
as made a considerablé progress in the vocabulary, and 
acquired the terminations‘or changes of the nouns and 
verbs, In Our common modes of teaching the Latin and 
other dedd rae izes, we begifi at the wrong end) whilst 
we begin at t Rake in learning our own —e te. Ip 
learning our dwn tongue, we begin’ with the ‘thes of 
things; in learning the dead langiaages, we begifi with the 
grtanimatical riles. But surely the most important part of 
a language does not Consist inthe niceties of the syntax, 


but ina popliiad acquaintance with thé sénse of the words. 


The first object of the learner of a language’ should be to 
olitain a prctlciency in the vocabulafy; rather thatt in the 
rammatical rules. For a knowledge ‘of the grammar will 
dily follow an acquaintance’ with the vocabulary ; bat 
an cuaintanée with the grammar will never supply the 
want of the vocabulary. “Our opinions ‘on this subject eo- 
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incide very much with those of fhe author of the present 
treatise: We think, that it would be no difficult matter 
to sketch a plan by which att gens ro modern lan- 
: might be very expediti , and, at the same time, 
pnt Tentead te schools pancake on the plan of those 
of Mr. Lancaster. ve 
The courses or stages of instruction which we have al- 
ready mentioned, would, according to our author, be 
passed by the time the pupils had their thirteenth 
year. But in young men, as the author remarks, ‘ of mo, 
derate expectations,’ the interval between thirteen and 
eighteen, could seldom be spent with more profit ‘ than at 
-an academy.’ ‘To those who should pass~this important 
period of life, during which the disposition usually receives 
Its fixed bent, ‘at the proposed academical institution, the 
author would teach according to his method, which is an 
-extension of the Lancastrian, the Greek language, without 
omitting the French, the German, and the Spanish, as well 
as @ommunicating instruction in some branches of natural 
philosophy aad the mathematics. SY 
The author of this work exhibits seattered fs of a. 
sound and vigorous understanding, though the which 
is the subject of this articlé, israther ry and confused, 


When we think that the author is going to’ develope his 
plan, we often find him digressing from the point to indulge 


in reflections which are somewhat irrelevant and extrane- 
ous. We say nothing of the diction, first, because thé ne- 
tivity of the author appears to have been aerth of the 
‘Tweed ; and secondly, because it is of little importance in 
such a work.’ The intentions of the author appear to be 
highly philanthropic and praisew , and we should be 
truly glad to know, that the plan which he has so ably sup- 
ported, were carried into effect, and put fo the test of éx. 
' periment. If the revenue arising from a new and enlarged 
meat and vegetable market-in the vicinity of iW, can 
be rendered subservient to the establishment of sth a 
liberal and comprehensive scheme of ingtructiop, ag that 
which is enforced in this work, it may be truly said of thé 
good citizens, that whilst they thake a prévisfor for 
their own corporeal wants, they, at the same time, contri+ 
bute to raise a fund for prortipting the moral and mental 
improvement of all the youth of both sexes in theit town 
and neigh!aurhood. delete: 
The scheme which the author recommends, would! unite 


the advant of a sehool and 4 university at a Compara- 
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‘England which might not ‘find resources for erecting insti- 
tutions on a similar plan to that which we have mentioned. 
The effect which these, if well lated and ably con- 
.ducted; would have in augmenting the knowledge and ci- 
vilization of the people, is greater than we can well con- 
ceive. The free citizens of this country would soon rival 
the lyceums and institutes of Bonaparte; but while those 
lycéums and institutes seem formed for the sole purpose of 
-stunting the intellect, in order to render it subservient to 
the sordid and narrow views of a despotic sovereign, the 
literary establishments, which. would be érected in this 
country on the plan which we have specified, would give 
such an eye both to the mind and heart, to the sen- 
timents and affections, as would gradually fit the people 
for a higher degree of political liberty than has itherto 
been enjoyed by amy nation on the face of the earth. Let 
the of knowledge be liberally sown and widely dis- 
persed, and the harvest of civilization, freedom, and every 
— of moraland mental excellence, must finally appear. 
ut let not the hope be frustrated by any improvident and 
. premature attempt to pluck the fruit before it be ripe ; nor 
et the scheme be judged by partial effects and imsulated 
operations. When the National Culture has attained its 
full maturity and strength, it will show what a potent auxi- 
jiary it is to the cause of liberty and of truth ; and it will 
produce effects almost as great and splendid as if another 
sun had risen on our horizon, which, while it fertilized the 
‘earth, would not suffer a storm to ruffle the air, nor a cloud 
to overshadow the sky. . 








—-- 





Art, XI1].—Lucianus Redivivus; or, Dialogues con- 
crguing ems Manners, and Opinions. By the Author 
o a trip to Holland, &c. Se. London, Longman, 

8I1, 8yo, 


DIALOGUES of the dead are a species of fiction, 
which has the sanction of so many great names, that it would 
be presumption in us not to assent to the common opinion 
in fayour of their utility or importance. The dialogues 
of Lucian possess so much pleasantry and wit, combined 

with so many caustic remarks and so much biting irony on 
_ the prevalent vices and follies of his times, i in some 


measure, of all times, that they are ranked amongst the 
most interesting productions of antiquity. The name, 
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therefore, of ‘ Lacianus ger ia! rather a Se 
for any author to assume, ‘un posséss B tabi 
ridicule and sarcasm, combined with a sort of ay 
for dramatic representation, equal to’ that which Eucian 
possessed. | ‘ 
That the satirical vein and the comic facilities of Lucian 
are révived in the present whalers is more than we 
shall venture to assert. The wit of the writer has cer- 
tainly none of the rich flavour and varied exuberance’ of 
the author whose name he has assumed, nor are. his cha-’ 
racters 3o strongly marked, nor the sentiments and the die- 
tion so well appropriated to the individuals, who are repre- 
sented as holding converse in the shades. Here, by the 
bye, we must remark, that one of the great merits of this 
— of composition consists in closely identifying the 
eparted with the living individual, the character of Kim 
who discourses in the mansions of the dead with that of 
him who once spoke, and thought and acted upon earth. 
For, if this likeness, or rather identity, of character, be 
not preserved, to what purpose is it that we write dial 
supposed to take place amongst the dead, of persons who 
have been conspicuous for their lit or other meérit 
amongst the living? If Johnson or Warburton, or atfty 


other eminent person, is introduced as one of the speakers 


in one of these posthumous dialogues, their manner, sen- 
timents, and diction, should be copied with as much fide- 
lity and spirit as poosble, that we may recognize our old 
acquaintance in their new state of existence, and that the 
recognition may quicken the attention and augment the in- 
terest. For, aficniee, if Johnson and Warburton, or any 
other distinguished person, should in such dialogues as. are 
the subject of the nt article, exhibit no traces of their 
former intellectual and moral identity, it is clear, that the 
character has no other relation to the person it professes. 
to represent, than what is derived from the name, which is 
a mere arbitrary assumption. The name of Sh 
or Milton, may, in a dialogue of the dead, be given to an 
idiot or a droll: but the name does not constitute any of 
So —_ affinity or a ne ao eens re 

n the present dialogues, there does not appear to us to 
be either sufficient discrimination of dunither tT the speak- 
ers in general, or sufficient incorporation of the ancient 
identity to the new form in those characters, which are 
taken from once living exemplars of great celebrity, ge- 
nius, and talents. The dialogues themselves are, m ge- 


neral, without point, and though not always deficient in 
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sense, are wanting in animation. They are flat -rather 
an spright! ; and haye a sort of uniform dulness rather 
@ verted plearantry, | , 

The dialogues in this volume are twenty-five, of which 
the following are the titles. 

« Dratogue i. Mercury, Charon, and a. Materialist.— 
II, Voltaire and J.J. Rousseau.—Ill. Mercury and a Lady 
of Fashion.—IV. Frederic II, K. of Prussia and Machiayel.— 

.V. Mercury and a Fine Gentleman.—VI. Misanthropos and 
Leviculus.—VII. Mercury and an Author.—VIII. Generosus 
and Philanthropos.—IX. Mercury and a Coquette—X, S. 
Schnson and D. Garrick.—XI, Scarron and Fontaine.—- 
Xfi. Mercury, an Old Man, and his Wife.—XIII. Statius 
‘and Juvenal.—XIV. Frederi¢ 11. and: Voltaire-—XV. Mer- 
euty, a Father, and his Son— XVI. Rabelais, Cervantes, and 
‘Sterne.—XVII. Warburton, Theobald, Edwards, and Heath,—~ 
XVII. + Mereury, Eagenius, and Sophronius —XIX. 8. John- 

“gon and Richard Savage.~XX. Pope and Churchill_—XXI. 
_Merenry and a Sportsman.—XXIL. Furax and Rapax.—X XI. 
-Comicus, Tragicus, and Miwus.—XX1V. Goldsmith and Ken- 
-Fiek.—XXV, Merchant and Soldier.’ 

We will exhibit a specimen of one of the dialogues. 
In D. XIX. thespeakers are Samuel Johnson and Richard 
Savage. The following is the commencement of the 
dialogue. ; 

* Scene—the Elysian Fields. SavaGE (mecting Johnson. ) 

‘SAVAGE, The biographer, the friend, the admirer, of 
Richard Savage ! 

’ *JoHNSON. Peace, peace; no more of that: friendship! 
admiration! the first, we are told, is the virtue, the second, the 
_vice, of fools ; I have lately been taught to disclaim them both.-— 
Has not a nice observer informed us, that men are, generally 
speaking, - . 

“ Our friends eternal, during interest ; 

Our foes implacable when worth their while.” 
* And has not another remarked, 
** Ta all distresses of our friends 
We first consult our private ens.” 

*“SavAGE. Your pardon, goed doctor; these, L conceive, 

: spply to nothing but the regucry of wapkind. 

JOHNSON, Sir, you are altogether wrong; they apply par- 
ticularly te the wisdom of human kind ; they show it fylly ; self- 

. baterest, or avarice, is, unquestionably, the main spring in the 
breast of the provident, and by consequence the sensible, man; 
all other passions and affections are regulated by: it. Thus it is 

_ evident that there can be no lasting friendships but among fools, 
who, insensible of, or at least, indifferent to, their own good, are 
necessarily to be depended on in whatever professions they may 
make. 
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*Savage., And yet, in early life, you were.not without your 
friendships, I believe ? 

_ {Jonwson,. True; for I was, at that time, unacquainted 
with the world. 1 once, indeed, conceived of friendship as of 
heavenly essence ; I rapturously exclaimed, with the antient phi- 
losuphers, “ This affords.as warm an influence as the sun itself; 
this is the Shiefent good,” Afterwards, however, I adopted the 
sentiment of the wary Spaniard, and calmly repeated with him, 
“ Defend me from my friends, and from my enemies I will defend 
myself,” To espape the “ heart-ache, and the many shocks that 
flesh is liable to,”"—endeavour to become the favourite of for- 
tune a not of man; it is om this principle that the crafty 
Frenchman is ever exclaiming ‘ Vive la bagatelle,” long live 
folly,—easy, complaisapt, folly. 

* *$avacEe. You renounce the vices, and even the virtues,.of 
the far-famed goddess ;° you refuse to wear her cap and bells, 
and yet you seem to: dwell with satisfaction on her idities 
and exemption from cares. You surely meap to enter the lists 
with Erasmus, and to give, while diselaiming the frieudship, 
another panegyric upon the votaries, of folly: that truly, witty 
writer, Ppeaeabee says: “If is folly oe a tends 
and keeps them so; ] speak of mortal map only; if we pass to 
the gods we shall nd that they have so mach oF wisdom.as that 


they have very little of friendship; nay, nothing of that which 


is true and hearty.” 

*JoHNsON. Aye, Sir; and the truth of: his positions, as ‘far 
as mankind are concerned, I will strenuously maintain: of the 
Same complexion is the passage in Horace, nil admirari, Se. 
which is thus translated :— ey } 

*¢ Not to admire is all.the art 1 know, 
To make men happy, and te keep. them so.” . 

‘ Which means, that the only way to be happy in this life is to 
be iasensible te every thing that concerns it; to be ua in 
ail ‘serious, all momentous, events: or, in other words, to be a 

fool. The lines of the Ron.an satirist have been generally mis- 
puderstood ; and it is this, by the way, (and which brings us to 
gur ather topic, admiration ), that has led a celebrated poet of 
our own country ipte the following expression : 

e “ Fools admire, but. men of sense approve.” 

_ * But this observation .is by. no means founded in natyre; the 
Englishman ‘really and seriously believed that the wise man was 
at ‘no fime “ to admire ;” whereas it, is certain that to admire 

is actually to apprave; the terms ate perfectly synonimous, as 

-the reflection of a moment will evince: the vacant stage Gr the 

‘unqualified and biarted exclamation of the fool, whatever Pope 
woald give us to understand, are nothing te the purpose, 

* Savace.' Certainly not: forthe exciamatipp you describe 
is propesly wonder ; and, though to.admize and to wonder are 
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often confounded by the most accurate writers, yet, in their pri- 
witive signification they are totally different. 

‘JOHNSON. When Lucian, in his dialogue between Mycylius 
and Megapenthes, observes, (and he is tight in his remark), that 
the ‘admiration of mankind is constantly bestowed on what is far- 
fetched and little known,” means he, I would ask you, to speak 
of the wondering or the approving quality, or faculty, of man? 

*Savacs. Admiration, as\ conceive, can never be employed 
in aay other sense than that of wonder; for though to admire 
and to approve are, as you have just observed, precisely the 
same, it is nothing in respect to the substantive in question, 
which appears not to belong to the class of verbals, but to be of 
a distinct and particular root.’ * * * * 

In the above, neither Johnson nor Savage retain much 
of their former identity of manner, thought, ‘or diction. 
The vast intellect of Johnson indeed appears in the course 
of this dialogue to have been reduced to a very dwarfish 
size by his transition to the Elysian fields. 


Art. XIV.—The Life of Sir Samuel Michael Foster, Knt. 
sometime one of the Judges of the Court of King’s Bench, 
and Recorder of Bristol. By his Nephew, the late 


_ Michael Dodson, Esq. Barrister at Law. Johnson, 
1811. ' 


THERE are few works, the publication of which is cal- 
culated to confer so im t a service on the rising gene- 
ration, as the biographies of eminent professional cha- 
racters. Our future lot in life is often decided by the vivid 
impressions of our early years; many a distinguished or- 
nament of religion has been formed by the contemplation 
of a Hooker or a Latimer; and the bar has not unfre- 
quently owed its brightest lustre to the youthful admiration 
of a Halé, a Holt, or a Somers, ith these views, the 
life of Sir Michael Foster, illustrated throughout by its 
strict adherence to the principles of honour and integrity, 
cannot but prove a highly useful addition to the stores of 
exemplary knowledge we now possess. The work before 
us was composed by the late much respected Mr. Dodson, 
as a tribute of affection and reverence to the memory of 
his uncle, and for the purpose of insertion in Dr. Kippis’s 
‘ -~ ia Britannica.’ The —_ rd the — oo 
well known, put a premature period to the progress of that 
excellent compilation. Dr. Disney, the friend and 


5 
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biographer* of Mr. Dodson, has been induced, by his. 
regard and osteoms for the author, onda — 
memoir from oblivion; and he has conferred a boneft on 


80Ci 
i Mad aay wus ative of Marberuph ad 
born Décember: 16, '1680. | His father aud) 

Michael Foster}: and John, Foster, eminent. attorneys in "het 


town. They wére protestant dissenters, and, such, were 
named as Prager the cor cmc 
charter illegally granted to that town 


September, im the be th year of his 
vealous friends of’ civil and religious liberty, and the 
tiankind, they refused to be swern and to act under it’; endda 
the next month, a proclamation was: issued for removing the new 
burgesses, and for restoring things to their former. state. | After 
attending the: free school in Marlbro’ a proper time, Mr. Bi 
removed to Oxford, being matriculated in that ee 
1706. He studied some years in Exeter College under the: , 
tion of Mr. Osborte, copper ase ie = then 
part of his life, he always cere en respect...’ He, was 
admitted of the Inner Temple, May 23, and. ealled to! the 
pth He attended Westminster Halk somesyears 
after being to the bar ; but not having much smecess:as 
an advocate, be retired into the country,:and settled.in: his native 
town. In 1726, he married Martha, daughter of ‘James Lyde, 
Esq. of Stantonwick, in Somersetshire; and im some.few years 
afterwards removed to Bristol, where he exercised his profession 
with great reputation and considerable success.| In: August, 
1735, he was chosen recorder of that city, and-im Easter ‘Term, 
1986, took on him the degree: of tatdew.,, P.d--4.// 
In the vacation after Hilary Term, 18,:Geo, Qdy on the 
<adouimandation of: Led Chancellor Hondo he) was 
appointed one of the justices of the Court of King's Bench 
inaneanairs y mgtoes —<¢7 received, the heaour 
ae eee = occasion, and was eworm in,the 
April, 17 Lee was,at that time chief justice, 
who AONE ee Pan Ti and Hyder, by _ 





7 


_% Dr. Disney’s account of this ecelet mani tae found in the Gs 
Biography published by Dr. Aikin and M orgae ‘under the “st 
son.’ The original memoir was only privately /pritted. Ae 4 
Ina note on this pagsage, to a. quotation from funeral 

Michael Foster, the judge’s father, is subjoined the following sermog af 
‘ This character, great as it may seem, is not gseater than the aubjest of it 
deserved, Mr. Justice Foster used to tell ee soon after his appearance as 
a barrister in the Court of King’s Betich, one of the judges imquired oo 
officer of the court for his name, judge, being 

was the son of Mr. Foster, of Marlborough, immediately said, “ Then he 
ig the son of one of the honestest men in England,” Note, p. 2. 
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Marsfidld, in 1756. Mr: Justice -Fouter. fetuined: hid 
éffice till the time of his death, which is tus related. 
‘ Mr. Justice Foster was blessed with a good constitution ; and 
he generally enjoyed a good state of health, until dome few 
$ before his death. Inno tong time aftér the death of 
Foster (May 16, 2758) his healt® began to deciitie, and 
he ¢omplained of a loss ef appetite, which matle it nécessat¢ 
for him occasionally to spend somé time’ at Bath; Hé! received 
considerablé benefit: fronr the’ asé 6f the Bath waters}: but; 
wheresoevér he was, he was patitnt and resigned, ¢omposed and 
cheerfal; rejoicing in the glorious prospeet beyond thé grave, 
which Christianity openéd to his view. In Hilary, Easter; and 
Trinity terms, 1768, lie seldom attended at Westminster Hall: 
He was confined to his bed a short tinte only; :and, on Monday 
thé 7th of Novembe?, being the first day of Mithaelmas termi 
itt that year, he easily and ealtily expired. He rever had any 
childtér; but he had three’sisters, who sutvived Hit, and were 
the mothers of his three depliews and executdrs, Michael Esveny, 
Miehwet Dodson, and Samuel Hawkes. By his own direction 
he was: bufied in the patish church of Stantdén Drew, in Somers 
setshitd, where Lady ‘Fostér hdd been bittiedy:! 6!) 6 0 - 
“It is anhecessary, ‘and ‘it would perhaps ‘be improper; fot 
me to attenipt: to draw his eharnetersdt lengths) Phave exhib 
bitéd the most Wécisive proofs of his ability, Uf his! cancdeut, and 
of his intestity:* ahd [will only add imhissowit wouds, whieh 
he has'used in speaking :of bis intimate and bighly! valued friend 
Mir. Justice Abney, “ when belied, the workdbidest # verpym 
luable man, his majesty an excetterit subject, auch the: public a 
faithful able servant.” ——P. 93—93. ageorty «i abt! 
We mist not quote: 'y' from sé srtvail a pubbications 
vet shall hardly be dif we do not select some of 
the instatrets given iw justification of the high chas 
fact’ WHA which the iWéhdir concludes: | cupey 
His firniness and ability ard evinecd by hie conduct tra 
Cite whith drosé dering hivrecordership, of the murder 
of Siv Jot Dyneley Gootere; by his brother Captain 
Goodete, on board a ship within the jurisdiction of the 
city of Bristol. The captain and his friends wished for 
trial at the Admiralty sessions; and the great law officers 
Who. conisiiltéd together ont the occasion, seemed to conéur 
in opinion of the Adwmiralty’s right of cognizance, tiff 
Mr. Foster convinced them of the contrary doctrine by a 


St de A et ——_ Aa = 





# The compliment peid. to Mr. Justice Foster by the celebrated Chit: 
eb it, id hes Rosciad, Ought net to be omitted: 
© Each jodgé was tiné and steady to his trust, 
As MaosGeld wisé, arid as old Foster seer.’ 


0 


-_ 
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very’ learned and: ‘recondite® 2 “ref estas 

blished the privileges of his: di =e aid ri otal 
in thé case of: \dfoot; ‘Gate under his 

zance about the dante -period, | the ‘of * the ity 

of imptessing seamen” came er. 

opinion ‘formed | by the. tearned: ‘recorder; after the’ nist 

Jaberious enquiry, was this :, 

‘ That mariners, personas, who have freely chosen a ssilhiring 
life, and whose educatiqn- and employmest have. pee bowed for. 
the servige and inured them to it, miay,be. sed into. 
the service, of the c¥owa, wheaever the. p ‘loty requires 
it; no other effectual method being yet found: out for manaing; 
our navy in time of war, fer. raising that ;iumber of mariners 
which the legistature, from. time to time deelares ‘to ben 
for defending our coast: aad protecting our trade. ence 

| The-ease of Sims, for aiding and abetting, Midwinter, 
ia feloniously killing a mare, came,before him at. the 
Gloticester assizes in 1749. . Phe on wasy whether © 
Sims’s offence was rendered capitaly by the statute Sane 
I. which takes away the benefit of ‘clergy from princi puis; 
withont expressly nami ee in this tase F 
differed from the : f, Snages, ih: ‘Waittaiiing’ foe 
Sinis’s dffetice did not Cone’ the” atathte, “ 
requiring stat uses § $0 penal to be construed Btertly.- 

This case, Justice Foster omitted to insert in his 
‘ Crown Law,’ out of compliance with the; Rafest soli- 
ditation of Lord Mazesfibkt. Mr: Dodsow fivhod pabligied 
Ht inthe appendex tothe’ third editiom of that work) ilaé 
— if he dots not'censwre, the ‘ormishiow; and: mdeod 
Fs to UN AGT aWogether consistent’ with that’ ligd 
Chenoler for inftexibifiey awd ite He Barc 
éther ducisions his’ venerie niet 
We catmot safitiently ca im 
restrain ‘within pees eae 
discretion of ju Fags ~e 
* Whiely, as a gt wiait ashe. Cartidett a wera ‘is 5 ie 
tants; which is Always ‘geryee W mel is dif 
rent inert’: which is chisial) ant depen 
ont cand pasion which, in the Bes Beal oie 


e wor st, ey vice, folly, anid ei6, to" 
nattire ni liable: i"? % ‘ ay 


His ¢ induct 60, a ait imilar 6ce 
conshitent with his ‘general rf epee 


* Whom. Lerd-Chicf Justies Be Gusicini eR 
noured with the emphatic appelkation of econ ity of 


persons as well ay fortities? 
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wicke having ~_— him to forbear publishing some therr 
late cases in the House of Lords, with the a le of 
which he was himself fully satisfied, and which he belieyed 
to be of considerable importance, he declined compliance 
in ‘a manner highly. honourable to his integrity. We iit- 
sert the correspondence which passed on this occasion. 
‘SIR, Grosvenor Square, March 30, 1762. 

' *T am extremely obliged to you for having communicated to 
me the specimen which you fave received from the Oxford 
press of thiose s which you formerly were so good as to 
favour me with perusal of in manuscript. I am very glad 
to observe that they are so handsomely and correctly pritited. 
I formerly acquainted you, in a short-letter, with my doubts as 
to oe those proceedings in the House of Lords; which 
make a part of the book, without their leave; and as to the 
standing order of the house, No. 77, relative to that point, as I 
suppose that you ‘have fully considered it, I will not présume 
to give you any farther trouble upon it, except to say, that f 
have not changed my way of thinking upon it. Tam truly 
sorry to find, that the state of your health has not permitted 
you to go the circuit, but extremely glad that you had. the 
¢iution not to run so great ahazard; for nobody can. more 
sincerely wish the perfect re-establishment of your health, than, 
Sir, your most obetient, and faithful humble servant, , 

HARDWICKE’ 


* My Lord, April 2, ¥762! 

*I have the honour of your lordship’s letter of the 30th of 
March; and must vet’ sekbbuledge our goodness in again 
putting me in mind of the standing ak weed But as that order, 
though conceived in general terms, was made upon a special 
eccasion (the Pigion ot an entite volume, professedly 
styled Cases in ), 1 should hope that the few oases 
| have imserted among other crown cases, and which fall within 
my general plan, may be entitled to the same indulgence which 
those reported by Peere Williams, Strange, Comyns, and man 
other writers, have met with, [ have presumed, as they did. 
on the benignity of the house; and, if I have written with 

qual precision and j nt, I hope that I shall not incur a 
censure which they have escaped. 

* Hasty and indigeésted reports of what passeth in parliament, 
would, I own, reflect some dishonour on august judicature. 
They do 30 on every court in Westminster Hall; and they are 
Denne the pig aes — = the —— Aeay 
- such reports, it is probable, the standing order was principall 

levelled. But since other writers have, without censure, *4 


— parliament-cases arising within their own experience, I 
fatter myself that I shall not be distinguished from them, and 
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that I shall not be the first writer against whom an order of 
more than sixty yeqrs standing shall be revived. My hopes in 
this. respect are grounded on the well-known candour and mag- 
nanimity of the house; and, permit me to add, upon the friend- 
ship which your lordship has long honoured me with, and your 
great weight in that assembly. These considerations encourage 
me to hope, that an old servant of the public (not, I trust, 
wholly an unprofitable one) has little to fear from the sleeping 
lions. Your lordship knows whence I borrow this figure. I 
am, &c. M. F.’—P. 47-—49. 

The standing order adverted to in the preceding letters 
was made on occasion of the publication of Sir Barth. 
Shower’s reports, in the reign of Queen Anne; and it is 
sufficiently apparent, from the tenour of Mr. Justice Fos- 
ter’s manly answer, that the notice taken of it by the Lord 
Chancellor was an ungenerous attempt to intimidate the 
jucge, and induce him to onpenses the publication of 
something disagreeable to his lordship. hat were the 


reasons that made him wish the suppression, is not here 
stated. We wish that they could have been satisfactoril 

explained; but they were unknown to Mr. Dodson, and, 
as he believes, even to his uncle himself; ‘ but,’ adds 
our author, ‘ I have been told by Mr. Justice Foster, that 
in the opinion of the chancellor’s son, Mr Solicitor Yorke, 


they were not well founded.’ 

In Hillary term, 1757, a difference of opinion arose 
among the judges on the subject of applications for the 
writ of habeas corpus in favour of impressed soldiers 
under the statute 29 Geo. 2d, c. 4. We cannot now enter 
into the particulars of this affair which engaged very con- 
siderable attention at the time, and which involved ques- 
tions of a high political nature. Mr. Justice Foster dif- 
fered from the or | of the judges and the crown 
lawyers, and maintained his opinions by a course of ve 
deep and powerful argument to the very last. The chief 
point in dispute is stated in the following words: 

* Whether in all cases whatsoever the judges are so bound 
by the facts set forth in the return to the writ of habeas corpus, 
that they cannot discharge the person brought up before them, 
although it should appear most manifestly to the judges, by the 
clearest and most undoubted proof, that such return is false 
in fact, and that the person so brought up is restrained of his 
liberty by the most unwarrantable means, and in direct violation 
of law and justice.’ ° 

To this question, Mr. J. Foster answered on the margin 
by the following emphatic sentence—‘ God orbid that 

ey should!’ We must refer our readers to the passage 

rit. Rey. Vol. 1, February, 1812. Q 
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for the manner in which the same simple question is 
treated by those judges who differed from him in opinion. 

The following letter to Mr. Ewen, one of the nephews 
and co-executors of this judge, contains so. high a testi- 
mony to his virtues, that we cannot deny ourselves the 
satisfaction of inserting it; and with it we shall close the 
present artitle. It refers to the case of Martha Gray, 
keeper of East Sheen gate in Richmond park, who was 
indicted for obstructing at that gate a common footway 
oo“ the park. 

* DEAR SIR, : 

‘I write, at the hazard of your thinking me impertinent, to 
give you the pleasure of hearing that of your uncle which, in 
all prebability, you will never hear from him; I mean, the great 
honour and general esteem which he has gajned, or rather ac- 
cumulated, by his inflexible and spirited manner of trying the 
Richmond cause, which has been so long depending, and so 
differently treated by other judges. You have ened what a 
deficiency there was of the special jury, which was imputed to 
their backwardness to serve a prosecution against the princess.* 
He has fined all the absentees £20 a piece. They made him 
wait two hours, and at last resort to a tales. When the prose- 
cutors had gone through part of their evidence, Sir Richard 
Lloyd, who went down on the part of the crown,. said that it 
was needless for them to go upon the right, as the crown was 
not prepared to try that, this being an indictment which could 
not possibly determine it, because the obstruction was charged 
to be in the parish of Wimbledon, whereas it was, in truth, 
Mortlake, &c. ** The judge turned to the jury, and said, he 
thought they were come there to try a right, which the subject 
claimed, toa way through Richmond park, and not to cavil © 
about little low Adeutens, which have no relation to that right. 
He said, it is proved to be in Wimbledon; but it would have 
been enough if the place, in which the obstruction was charged 
had been only reputed’ to be in Wimbledon; because the de- 
fendant must have ‘been as sensible of that reputation as the 

rosecutors ; but had it not been so, he should have thought it 
pelow the honour of the crown, after this business had been 
depending three assizes, to send one of their select counsel, 
not to try the right, but to hinge upon so small a point as this. 
Upon which Sir R. Lloyd made a speech, setting forth the gra- 
cious disposition of the king in suffering this cause to be tried, 
which he could have suppressed with a single breath, by order- 
ing a nolle prosequi to be entered. The judge said, he was not 
of that opinion. The subject is intérested in such indictments 





* The Princess Amelia, deyghter of King George 2d, at that time ranger 
ef the park, — 
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as these for continuing nuisances, and can have no remedy but 
this, if their rights be incroached upon; wherefore he should 
think it a denial of justice to stop a prosecution for a nuisance, 
which his whole prerogative does not extend to pardon. After 
which, the evidence was gone through ; and the judge summed 


up shortly, but clearly, for the prosecutors. It gave me, who. 


am a stranger to him, great pleasure to hear, that we have one 
English judge, whom nothing can tempt or frighten, ready and 
able to hold up the laws of his country, as a great shield of the 
rights of his people. I presume that it will give you still 
greater, to hear that your friend and relation is that judge; and 
that is the only apology I have to make for troubling you with 
this. Iam, &c. EDW. THURLOW. 









=== 
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RELIGION. 
Ant. 15.——Seriptural Christianity recommended. A Sermon 





‘ 


at the New Chapel in Broad Street, Lynn, May 19, 1811, in conse- — 


quence of the Author's Separation from the Society meeting there 
for divine Worship; to which is prefixed an introductory Narra- 
tive, stating those Views of Satanic Influence, the Athanasian 
Creed, and the Calvinistic System, which occasioned his Separation, 
and induced him to become the Minister of a new Congregation. B 
Thomas Finch, Author of Essays on Man, &c. London, iharuced, 
181}, 2s. ; 


IS a man who lectures on astronomy, chemistry, or any other 
branch of science, to teach merely what is agreeable to the 
contracted views, groveling stupidity, and rooted preposses- 
sions of his audience ? Is he to make their ignorance the houn- 
dary of his knowledge, and their mental obscurity the measure 
of his intellectual illumination? Would not this be thought a 
very unreasonable expectation? Would it not indeed be es- 
teemed the height of folly and presumption? But why is that 
to be required of a lecturer in theology which is not demanded 
in a lecturer on natural philosophy? Why is a religious teacher 
to be permitted to inculcate no notions but such as are in uni- 
son with the ignorance or the prepossessions of his audience ? 
If he is pws in the situation of an instructor to any parti- 
cular congregation, = is he to be cramped and fettered in his 
intellectual agency, not forsooth to be permitted to utter a 
single opinion which is adverse to the opinions of those whom 
he is appointed to teach? [t appears from the introduction to 
the present sermon, that some of the leading members of a 
Christian congregation at tw - Norfolk, after choosing Mr. 
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Finch for their teacher, have taken great offence at some of 
his endeavours to make them wiser than they were when he 
came among them. Mr. Finch it seems had delivered some 
notions on the nature of temptation and the influence of spi- 
ritual agents different from those of part of his audience, but 
by no means inconsistent either with reason or the Scrip- 
tures, at which they expressed much dissatisfaction, and after 
some pitiful maneeuvres, desired Lim to resign his pastoral 
charge. Many, however, of Mr. Finch’s hearers expressed 
their disapprobation of these proceedings, and resolved to form 
a new Christian society, and to erect a place of worship, in 
which they requested him to officiate as their minister. This 
offer Mr. Finch finally accepted; and we sincerely hope that 
his new congregation will shew themselves more grateful to him 
for his ministerial exertions than that which he has relin- 
quished, and that they will receive with thankfulness, rather 
than with dissatisfaction, his honest endeavours to instruct them 
in the way of truth. We heartily commend the determination 
of Mr. Finch and of every other minister of every sect to make 
his own reason and conscience rather than the prepossessions 
of his audience his guide in expounding the Scriptures, and in 
explaining the Christian scheme. In the sermon which is en- 
titled ‘ Scriptural Christianity,’ we have found some judicious 
remarks, and Mr. F. has shewn the true grounds of union 
amongst Christians of different denominations. 


Art. 16.—Catholic Question. Two Sermons, one on the Impartiality 
of God, the other on Candor. By the Rev. Dr. Clarke, of Boston, 
in America: Author of an Answer to the Question, Why are you a 
Christian. London, Gale and Curtis, 1812. 

THESE are two sensible discourses, and the spirit of charity 
which they breathe, and the seutiments of moderation, which 
they contain, are very creditable to the writer. The following 
extract will justify eur favourable opinion. 

‘ The divine impartiality is now apparent; but it will be still 
more so at the great day. When all nations shall appear before 
his tribunal, then will they receive according to the deeds done 
in the body, whether they be good, or whether they be evil. 
God will not condemn or acquit upon such grounds, as would 
perbaps influence a human sentence. At that great and solemn 
day, it will not be inquired what religious opinions a man held, 
in what manner he worshipped God, to what particular deno- 
mination of Christians he belonged, but how he discharged his 
duty towards God, and towards man. The supreme Judge will 
approve no one, merely because he happened to be born of 
Christian parents, or drew his first breath in a Christian coun- 
try. Nor will he condemn any one, because he did not come 
into the world under the same advantages. To the Jew, it will 
never be imputed as a fault that he was born of unbelieving 
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 parerits; nor to the Gentile, that he was educated in the gros- 
sest superstition. Their veneration for an impious impostor 
will never be charged as a crime upon those, who had the mis- 
fortune to be born Mahometans. Nor will the Papist fare the 
worse for honestly believing the Romish religion. God orders 
the circumstances of our birth and education ; and I appeal to 
any man, whether it would not be hard that a person should 
be condemned for what he could not possibly prevent. We 
are Christians; but had we been born in other parts of the 
world, we should have entertained very different opinions. Had 
some part of Asia been the place of our nativity, the pre- 
sumption is, we should have been professed Mahometans. Had 
we been born in the wilds of our own country, we should have 
been Pagans. And our religion would have been that of the 
church of Rome, had we drawn our first breath, or received 
our education, in a Catholic country. From these conside- 
rations it must be evident, that God will observe some other 
rule of judging than the mere circumstances of our birth, or 


the religious opinions, which are first instilled into our minds.’ 


Arr. 11.—Letter to a Baptist ; in which the scriptural. Authorities in 
favour ef Infant Baptism, the Antiquity and Propriety of that 
Custom, are carefully investigated, with a Reference to the Mode 
adopted by the Church of England. By a Clergyman. London, 
Seeley, 1812, 12mo. 3d. or One Guinea per Hundred. 

THE arguments in favour of infant baptism are clearly stated 
in this little tract; and the perusal may be useful to remove 
the doubts of those, who object to the performance of this 
pious ceremony. 


Arr. 18.—The healing Waters of Bethesda; a Sermon preached at 
Buxton Weils, to the Company assembled there for the Benefit of 
the Medicinal Waters; on- Whitsunday, June 2, 1811. By the 
Rev. Claudius Buchanan, D. D. late Vice-provost of the College of 
Fort William, in Bengal. London, Cadell, 1811. 


SOME persons who are pleased with allegorical expositions 
of Scripture, will probably be gratified with the perusal of the 
present discourse. Those Christians, however, who consider it 
of the highest importance to understand the Scriptures in the 
plain grammatical sense, will probably be apt to think that 
Dr. Buchanan sometimes displays more fancy than judgment, 
and addresses the imagination rather than the understanding. 
We are anxious to do impartial justice to Dr. Buchanan, and 
to every other man of whatever religious persuasion he may 
be; but we must say that he does not appear to have advanced 
any solid argument to prove that the ‘ waters at Bethesda’ 
were an ‘emblem of the divine effects of the gospel in puri- 
fying the soul,’ &c. We may, if we please, typify any thing or 
every thing; but one plain literal interpretation of a passage 
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in Scripture is more to be valued than a thousand allegoricat 
interpretations. Dr. B. we fear, ascribes more efficacy to the 
baptismal rite than either reason or Scripture will authorize. 
There are many good Christians, who have never been bap- 
tized; and many men have come to be hanged who have been 
sprinkled at the font in the church, or washed in the running 
stream by the baptist. The truth is that forms and ceremonies 
are only the adventitious parts of a religion; and we are not 
among those who think that a Quaker will not be admitted into 
heaven because he never received either of the sacraments. 
Dr. Buchanan depretiates the dignity of human nature, in 
order to give more cogency to his remarks on what he calls 
‘ the fallen state of man,’ But was not the state of man, in the 
beginning, a state of probation? And is not the present state 
of man a probationary state? If it be not, why do the Serip- 
tures talk of a day of judgment? But if the first recorded 
state of man was, and the present is, and the future will be, 
to the consummation of all things, a probationary state, it is 
clear that the common notions of the fall are an absardity. 
Man is as much formed in the image of God at present as he 
was in the beginning, unless Dr. Buchanan will go to the length 
of some metaphysicians, and assert that the first pair went on 
all fours. The heart of man is often depraved by habit, but 
it is never depraved by nature. Habit is often a superinduced 
nature, but we must not mistake an artificial and acquired, for 
an innate and original state either of mind or heart. God ever 
made, and still makes men, good; but they corrupt themselves, 
and then charge the fault on their Maker. Mr. Jerningham, in 
his pleasing ‘ Essay on the dignity of human nature,’ well 
remarks, that ‘ the evangelical precepts are in their construc- 
tion of so refined a tendency, and of so winnowed a purity, 
that it is not easy to conceive the propriety of their being ad- 
dressed to a human being born in guilt, and plunged in moral 
turpitude.’ When our Saviour enjoined his followers to imi- 
tate the perfections of God, he passed the highest possible en- 
comium on the moral capacity of man. 


POLITICS. 


Anr.19.—An Inquiry into the State of our Commercial Relations 
with the Northern Powers, with reference to our Trade with them 
under the Regulation of Licences, the Advantages which the Enemy 
derives from it, and its Effects on the Revenue, the Course of the 
foreign Exchanges, the Price of Bullion, and the general Prosperity 
of the British Empire. London, Hatchard, 1811. 


THIS pamphlet is written with much temper, and contains 
many sensible remarks. The author appears to be a man of 
sober judgment and enlightened mind, al what he says is de- 
serving of attentive consideration. When the enemy displays 
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such vindictive virulestce and such inflexible rigour in his efforts 
to destroy our financial resources, it becomes a matter of para- 
mount importance to show how his attempt may be frustrated, 
and his wishes disappointed, Some parts of the policy, by 
which the English government has attempted to defeat his pro- 
jects, appear, though well intended, to have had the effect of 
furthering, his views, and of promoting his interest at the ex- 
pense of our own. The trade which we have, for some time, 
carried on by means of licenses, while it has tended to debase 
the old honourable mercantile character, and to encourage the 
practice of perjury and corruption on the most extensive scale, 
has, on the whole, been much less advantageous to ourselves 
than to our enemies. Our enemies have taken advantage of it 
to furnish themselves with the most necessary articles of sup- 
ply in a military point of view, whilst we have imported their 
luxuries at most extravagant prices, the payments of which 
have been principally made in bullion,'as the rigid system of 
exclusion which Bonaparte has adopted, will not admit any co- 
lonial or other produce which we might exchange on terms of 
reciprocal advantage. The French restrict their importations 
from this country to a few articles of primary necessity, whilst 
we do not impose similar restrictions on our imporiations from 
the continent. Hence the trade, or, as it ought more properly 
to he called, smuggling, which has been so extensively prose- 
cuted by means of licenses, has caused an immense exportation 
of bullion, which, in addition to our increased foreign expendi- 
ture by the war in the peninsula, has drained this country of 
almost its whole stock of the precious metals, and left us nothing 
but a circulation of paper for one of gold. We cannot entirely 
coincide in what this author says, p. 2, that ‘ the persevering 
and unremitted attempts’ of Bonaparte ‘ to cut off all commer- 
cial communication between this country and the continent,’ 
have subjected the countries under the domination of the French 
emperor to greater evils than we have ourselves experienced ; 
and that the ‘ necessity of relaxing’ this system will be felt 
abroad before it can bring very great calamity and distress 
upon this country. For, what can well exceed the distress 
which this system has already brought on Nottingham, Liver- 
pool, and other places, and, indeed, with which it menaces the 
prosperity of Great Britain and her colonies? The following 
is the conclusion of the present pamphlet, in the sentiments of 
| which we cordially coincide. 

‘ As the prohibitory system, which is now so rigidly enforced 
on the continent, precludes us from the benefits of an export 
trade to it, it is indispensably requisite, that we should endea- 
vour to counteract this evil, by opposing to it similar measures, 
Whether such measures may have the effect of forcing the 
enemy to act on principles of reciprocity, must at present be 
doubtful ; but, in the event of their failure, it would be a pre. 
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ferable course to try this experiment, whatever privations may 
accompany it, than longer to submit to the many serious and 
alarming consequences, whick must inevitabl§ flow from a per- 
severance in our present system. If, however, any exception 
be made to the general plan of closing our ports against all 
importations from those countries, where our exports are not ad- 
mitted, it should be confined to the admission of such articles 
only as are of indispensable necessity. There are but few com- 
modities which we could not procure from other places, with 
which we should at the same time have the full benefit of a re- 
ciprocity of commerce; and there can be no doubt, that, by 
judicious arrangements, we might, in a very short period, render 
ourselves completely independent of the Baltic powers. 

‘ It is of infinite importance that we should direct our atten- 
tion to this point; for our situation would indeed be deplorable, 
if such supplies could be obtained from no other quarter. If 
they refuse to receive commodities of every description from 
this country, and if we should not have bullion enough for the 
payment of such importations from the North, our embarrass- 
ments would be inextricable. Ruihous as this trade may be, 
it would, even in this case, he continued no loncer than for the 
period that we should be enabled to provide bullion for the pur- 
pose, and when the capacity of doing this ceased, the trade 
must cease altogether. 

‘If such a state of things should ever arrive, it would ne- 
cessarily produce that very reciprocity of trade, upon which 
we ought strenuously to have insisted from the commencement 
of our commercial intercourse with the NortheTn States, unless 
we can suppose their resources to be so considerable as to ren- 
der them independent of their export trade.’ 


Arr. 20.—Peace with France ! Ships, Colonies, and Commerce ; Bank- 
ruptcies considered; Sir Francis Burdett ; Some Light thrown on 
the Causes of the Riots, April, 1810; Bullion Report; Circulating 
Medium; Peninsula; Prophecies. London, Murray, 1812. 

THE author of this pamphlet professes himself an enemy to 
peace with France, on any terms whatever, in the present cireum- 
stances of Europe. He says, p. 5, ‘it is in peace that he (Bo- 
naparte), carries on the most to be dreaded war.’ But, as the 
experiment has never yet been fairly made, it remains to be seen 
whether Bonaparte be a more formidable enemy in peace or war. 
The old government of the Bourbons was always in sentiment 
and principle, and as far as possible, in practice, hostile to this 
country in peace as well as in war; but we have not yet sufficient 
data tu determine whether the spirit of the new dynasty will, in 
a period of peace, be more perfidious than that of the old. 
The peace of Amiens, or as it would be more properly called, 
the truce of Amiens, was only an interval of distrust and jea- 
lousy on both sides. There was hardly any thing of peace but 
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the name. The spirit we fear, did not predominate in the councils 
of either state. We shall not now enter on a discussion of the 
question, whether the peace of Amiens were first broken by Bri- 
tain or by France; but subsequent events have fully proved, 
that we could not have suffered more by the continuance of the 
peace than we have by the renewal of the war. Would peace 
have added so much to our national burthens?- Would it have 
caused the stagnation of foreign trade, the a¢cumulation of bank- 
ruptcies, the depretiation of bank notes, and the disappearance 
of all the gold coin of the realm? 

This writer says, that the country is drained of its bullion, 
* because the government undervalue it. But the truth is, that 
it is not undervalued by the government, but raised to a higher 
nominal value by the excessive issue of bank notes. 


POETRY. 


Art. 21.—The Poetical Chain; consisting of Miscellaneous Poems, 
Moral, Sentimental, and Descriptive, on familiar and interesting 
Subjects. By Mrs. Ritson. London, Sherwood, 1811. 


THESE poems on moral, sentimental, descriptive, and, what 
may appear to the authoress, vastly interesting subjects, are in. 
scribed to her ‘ much respected and very highly esteemed friend, 
Lady Chambers, relict of Sir Robert Chaulen, Chief Justice in 
Bengal.’ If my Lady Chambers can find pleasure, amusement, 
or instruction, in this miscellaneous and mighty interesting col- 
lection, we must own, that her ladyship’s mind is not very diffi- 
cult to please. Mrs. Ritson, like all other vain and frivolous 
women, thinks it necessary to address the public, in order to ac- 
count for her folly in making a book. She tells us, that she 
knows she has not any merit asa poetizer. If she be so certain 
of wanting every essential to form a poetess.(which we beg leave 
to assure her is certainly the case), why, in the name of goodness, 
does she publish her fiddle faddle nothings upon nothing? All 
these nonsensical bad rhymes may do very well to vary the hour 
whilst her old dowager and friends are nodding over their glass 
of Madeira before coffee is brought in to rouse them for the im- 
portant occupation of the card table; but to us poor souls in 
this dreary season, whe have neither Madeira nor even a solitary 
pot of porter to ‘ cheer our eyes and glad our hearts,’ we cannot 
but say, that we want something better than Mrs. Ritson’s lays 
on very interesting subjects. 


Art. 22.—The Tocsin, with several Minor Poems. By a Member 
the Honourable Society of Lincoln’s-Inn. London, Bickerstaff, 
1811, price 4s. 


THIS little poem was written in Italy, at least the greatest 
part of it, and the author, seeing how eventful the times are, 
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thinks a warning voice is necessary to make people look about 
them. We fear ‘ The Tocsin’ wil! not recal them to their duty, 
although it is a very pretty poem, and speaks truths which might 
be of service to the thoughtless and the gay. We think, that 
‘Fhe Tocsin evinces much poetical merit. The lines on Italy 
are very pleasing and harmonious. The minor poems consist of 
a sonnet imitated from the Italian, Lines on the Tomb of Ariosto, 
on Iifracomb, Teignmouth, &c. Amoug these, we prefer the 
following : ; 
ON THE TOMB OF ARIOSTO. 


* Ye willows green, that wide extend, 
O’er moist Ferrara’s marshy shore ; 
Your heads, in pitying languor, bend, 
And mourn your fav’rite bard, no more! 


* Ye reeds that skirt his hallow’d grave, 
Where wildly wanders down the vale 
His parent stream ; still wilder wave ; 
And sigh along the passing gale! 

‘ For here, your poet wildly great, 

His magic numbers sweetly sung ; 

And here, inexorable fate, 

For ever stopp’d his tuneful tongue. 


* Yet still, Orlando’s fame, survives, 
When cold, Orlando’s poet, lies : 
Though fate forbids the bard to live, 
His wreath of laurel never dies.’ 


Anr. 23.—Poems in the English and Scottish Dialects. By William 
Ingram. Aberdeen, Brown, 1812. 

THE following poems are dedicated to a Mrs. Wilson, of 
Cairnbanns, and the author tells us, as many authors have done 
before, that he blushes exceedingly in presenting them to the 

blic ; but that the earnest solicitations of his partial friends 
seb prevailed, and he fiatters himself, that criticism will spare 
its severity for this very good reason, that he is secluded from 
the world, and has little or no opportunity of studying the man- 
ners of polished life. So with these great advantages, he com- 
mences poet ; and because his lines — a few partial friends, 
he thinks it highiy necessary to indulge our southern senses with 
a sight of his Lack-a-daisycal ditties of nothing at all. Mr. 
Ingram has indulged his fancy in rhyming on a poor tutor, the 
Vale of Tears; Peace and Plenty, and an Auld Coat, beinga 
lively subject; and of all unlooked for oe the following— 
Early Baldness; which, if our readers find any inclination: to 
read, we beg to inform them, that they will find this very elegant 
and interesting morceau put into measure by looking in page 87, 
‘in which he informs us, 
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‘ That I am now no more a boy, 

My bald forehead, alas! can show ; 

Yet still a modest gleam of joy 

Soothes the warm heart that beats below.’ 


Merciful goodness! in what part of Mr. Ingram’s person can 
his heart be situated ? 


NOVELS. : 


Ant. 24.—Elfrida, Heiress of Belgrove, a Novel, 4 Vols. By Miss 
Emma Parker. London, Crosby, 1811, price 20s. 


AGREEABLY to our promise, we have very carefully perused 
Elfrida, the Heiress of Belgrove. We must allow, that Miss 
Emma Parker has evinced more talent and more probability in 
this production than in that of Virginia; though she has in the 
honesty of her heart told us, we are not to expect any thing but 
a production made up of threads and patches, ornamented by 
her own pretty fancy and romantic i//umination. Yet we own we 
have felt more interest in the perusal of this than of her former 
work. The scenes are more pleasant, and the family circle of 
General Villiers presents a lovely spectacle. The first thing," 
which is rather piquant to the attention of the reader, is the novel 
idea of a young heiress, shortly before she becomes of age, de- 
termining to choose a young lad of 12 years of age to educate ac- 
cording to her own fancy, that he may become, in due course of 
time, her husband. This ludicrous idea is very well carried on 
for some time, and the events which break the spell, are suffi- 
ciently interesting to make the reader proceed. Although em- 
bodied in four good sized respectable volumes, Elfrida, the 
Heiress of Belgrove, is a very handsome, sensible, and amiable 
personage, and her lover all that any lady can wish in the form 
of a gentleman. The chief merit of the work lies in the pleasant 
portraiture of General Villier’s family circle. In one of Miss 
Parker's: fandangos before her chapters in Virginia, she says, 
‘ there is nothing new under the sun ;’ and so it appears in the 
Heiress of Belgrove; for, if Miss Emma Parker will recollect, 
there is something very similar im her story of. Emma Villiers and 
Captain Mowbray—to one in a novel of that excellent novel 
writer, Charlotte Smith. As Miss Parker has expatiated - much, 
On delving in her brains, and evineed such horror on t : 
crimes, and penalties of plagiarism, we onal inee oiiad dies 
she had seen this novel of Charlotte Smith’s before she made up 
her pacquet for the press. This we must allow, and with pleasure, 
that we have not encountered those odious, pragmatical, nensen- 
sical, and stupid chapters, in the perusal of Elfrida which we 
were compelled to wade through im Virginia ; nor are the digres- 
sions so tedious. The authoress seems to be mistress of her sub- 
ject, and interests accordingly. She is perfectly aw fait im all 
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military and town garrison exploits ; and those young ladies who 
sing ‘ A Soldier, a Soldier for me,’ will find an agreeable lounge 
in reading of handsome aide-de-camps, gallant majors, and fas- 
cinating colonels, court martials, reviews, mock-fights, and all 
the pomp and circumstance of glorious war. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ant. 25.—Inslinct Displayed, in a Collection of well-authenticated 
Facts, exemplifying the extraordinary Sagacity he wag Species 
of the Aniinal Creation. By Priscilla Wakefield. London, Darton, 
1311, price 5s, 


Mrs. WAKEFIELD has made a most agreeable assemblage 
of what she asserts to be authentic facts of the instinct and sa- 
gacity of organized beings, which will no doubt be very inte- 
resting to young minds. Mrs. Wakefield’s selections are taken 
from Mr. Smeathman’s papers, the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
several individual observations, Dr. Darwin, Hunter’s Transla- 
tions of St. Pierre’s Studies of Nature, Accounts from Mrs. 
Grant, Author of the Letters from the Mountains, &e. &c. 
Mrs. Wakefield's motive for publishing this work is to excite 
that attention to the propensities of animals which may operate 
as a powerful inducement to young persons to treat them with 
care and kindness, instead of cruelty and neglect. Numerous 
are the facts which Mrs, Wakefield has brought forward of very 
extraordinary instances of sagacity in different animals, parti- 
cularly dogs, who appear favoured by Providence with a supe- 
rior degree of reason or instinct. Instances of sagacity so won- 
derful sometimes come’to our knowledge, that we cannot help 
supposing, that theya re endowed with a capacity which enables 
them to act with reflection; but we must recollect, that dogs 
being more domesticated with man than any other animal, they 
are more educated creatures, and consequently have their habits 
formed very much by their instructor, man. Mrs. Wakefield 
gives a curious account of the wonderful faculties of a terrier ~ 
belonging to a learned gentleman in Suffolk, whose sensibility 
and love of music were so great, that ‘ he would sit for hours 
on a chair by the piano listening to the soft strains of Clemenji’s 
or Pleyel’s sonatas ;’ but what is still more wondérful, and shows 
what an excellent judge he was in this difficult science, he used 
to beat time with his tail when he heard some favourite airs per- 
formed. Now when we consider the difficult passages with 
which these composers abound, it must be allowed, that bow 
wow's beating time showed no small skill in this divine art. 
Another fact of the fidelity of the cat is more singular, when we 
consider‘the general charaeter of this animal, which is marked 
by revenge, cruelty, ingratitude, aud art. It is said by Mr, 
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* that a very remarkable accident befel Henry Wriothesly, Earl 
of Southampton, the friend and companion of the Earl of Essex, 
in his fatal insurrection. After he had been confined in the 
-tower a short time, he was agreeably surprised bya visit from his 
favourite cat, which, according to tradition, having found her 
way thither, descended the chimney of his apartment, and seated 
herself by her master. He adds, that a picture, in the possession 
of the Duchess of Portland at Bulstrode, of this nobleman, in a 
black dress and cloak, with the faithful animal at his side, may 
be supposed either to confirm the fact, or to have given rise‘to 
such an extraordinary story.’ 

But the most beautiful anecdote in this selection, is the fol- 
lowing. ‘ Rats are said to show a degree of pity and sagacity,’ 
which places these troublesome and destructive animals in avery 
amiable point of view. ‘In case of one of their community 
becoming blind, they have been seen to lead the blind rat to 

' drink, by placing a straw in its mouth, and a rat, at each end of 
it, guiding their companion to the water.’ 


Art. 26.—The Accomplished Youth; containing a familiar View of 
the True Principles of Morality and Politeness.’ London, Crosby, 
1811. 

- TO those fond mammas who wish to see the hopes of their fa-~ 
milies'shine in the true principles of politeness (putting dull 
morality on the left side), now is their time; for The Accom- 
plished Youth presents himself as large as life under a tree, a 
book on the table, a globe at his feet, the house seen at a distance, 
papers scattered in a most negligent and fascinating profusion 
around him, with his own dear self looking unutterable things, 
viz. staring (with his arm over the back of his chair), like a con- 
jurer. If this is not sufficient, we advise every mother who is 
anxious to see her son a smart youth, to study this convenient 
little volume, and instruct her dear -boy how he is to blow his 
nose, turn out his toes, make his entrée into a drawing room, 
look consequential, clean his teeth and show them to advantage 
after the operation is over, with every other circumstance o 
equal importance. 


Aar.21.—4 Vocabulary in the English, Latin, German, French, 
Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese Languages. By J. Boardman, 
London, Boosey, 12mo. 7s. 

THE best way of -learning a language appears to us to be, to 
begin with fixing the most useful part of the vocabulary, or that 
of the most common and familiar names of things in the memory. 
The inflections of the nouns and verbs may, at the same time, 
be acquired. A book and a dictionary should then be put into 
tlie hands of the student, and he should learn the rules of gram- 
mar, not, as is commonly done, by rote, but by gradual observa- 
tion and experience; by which they would, at least with the oc- 
casional superintendance of a judicious master, be acquired 
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with more facility, perceived with more distinctness, and retained 
with more certainty than in the common way. The present is 
one of the best vocabularies which we have for some time seen. 
The French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese languages are.all, 
in general, derived from the trunk of the Latin; and when the 
Latin is well understood, the four languages first mentioned may 
be learned with great expedition and ease. We wish to see the 
Latin generally taught not only in boys’ schools but in those of 
girls. We are not indeed fond of female pedants, who are even 
more disgusting than pedants of the other sex; but there. is 
Jittle danger of pedantry where acquirements are generally dif- 
fused and cedse to attract notice by their singularity. The 
knowledge of the Latin | ge would, in our opinion, be a 
great additional charm to the accomplishments of every well 
- educated woman. It would improve the elegance and the soli- 
dity of female conversation, and would contribute in no small 
degree to the usefulness of the sex as mothers. Children might 
thus bé generally taught to read Latin at a very early period, and 
great obstacles might be removed in the way of acquiring the 
elements of a classical education. 


Arr. 238.—Letters from 7 Elder to a Younger Brother, on the Con- 
duct to be pursued in Life. Part the Second. By William Hussey 
London, Hookham, 1811, 12mo. 5s. aa 


THE remarks of Mr. Hussey, though never either novel or 
profound, are those of a man of good sense and of plain unso- 
phisticated understanding. His morality is of a cheerful cast, 
and has nothing austere nor forbidding in its aspect. In Letter 
X. Mr. Hussey makes some sober and judicious observations on 
the Societies for the Suppression of Vice; which he seems to 
think ‘in practice merely societies for the persecution of 
poverty.’ There are many vices which cannot be put down by 
violence, though they may be discouraged by example. Men 
may be reasoned out of them by mildiiess, though they cannot 
be made to part with them by angry menace or imperious force. 

‘ The most rational and the most effectual association against 
vice,’ says Mr. Hussey, ‘ is the association of example.” <« Ex- 
ample was the instrument used by our Saviour, and it is the only 
becoming instrument for a professor of his religion to employ.’ 
Mr. Hussey shows himself, in Letter XIV. an advocate for early 
marriage, if it be ‘prudently contracted.’ But youth and pru- 
dence are seldom convertible terms. And it seems vain to expect, 
that in a period when sensation is so lively and passion apt to be 
so impetuous, an event, which even in persons in more advanced 
life is too often wont to lead reason astray, should, in the fresh- 
ness and glow of juvenile years, be the effect of cold and cal- 
culating caution. But nevertheless, viewing things in their ge- 
neral aggregates of good and - which is the only fair way of 
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estimating the mixed events of life, in which pure good. is never 
to be found, we are of opinion, that early marriages are better 
than late, more conducive to virtue and to happiness, to the 
good of individuals, and to the general welfare o community. 
Early marriages are indeed contrary to the recommendation of 
Mr. Malthus; but we have long been convinced, that that 
tleman’s réasoning on the subject is moré specious than selid ; 
and that though his theory is dazzling and apparently incontro- 
vertible, it is falsified not only by daily experience but by the 
general history of mankind. See our refutation of Mr. Malthus’s 
reasoning in the review of Jarrold’s Dissertations on Man in the 
C. R. for January, 1807, p. 13; afd in our review of Mr. In- 
zram’s * Disquisitions on Population,’ in the C.R. for November, : 
1808, p. 270. 

Mr. Malthus truly says, that women ‘ are the home of man.’ 
Without them indeed, man has no home, or none which is worth 
the name. In Letter XVIII. Mr. Hussey strongly admonishes 
his younger brother to guard against idleness after meals. ‘ Un- 
less,’ says he, ‘ your family or your company should prevent it, 
I strongly recommend you to resort to your pen, your book, or 
your business, regularly after every meal.’ Mr. Hussey is ac- 
cordingly no friend to a daily nap after dinner, in whic 
tion is very apt to tempt us to indulge: Mr. H. will not allow 
this practice of napping to be justified by the of ani- 
mals, who lie down and sleep after they have eaten till they can 
eat nod more. But our author wisely counsels his brother to eat 
with more becoming moderation, that he may not lose his vigi- 
lance in somnolency. ‘ 


Arr. 29.—A Chart of Ten Numerals in Two Hundred Tongues ; with 

-adescriptive Essay: extracted from the Seventh and Eighth Number 

of the Classical, Biblical, and Oriental Journal. By the Rev. R. 
Patrick, Vicar of Sculcoats, Hull. London, Sherwood, 1812. 


THIS polyglot of numerals will be a very acceptable 
to the curious ; and Mr. Patrick’s learned remarks, by which it - 
is aceompanied, add greatly to the value of the performance. 
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Esq. 3 Vols. 12mo. 21s. 

Attacks upon Foreigners as Bri- 
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Beames John Esq.—A Transla- 
tion of Glanville, with Notes, 13s. 

Belsham Thomas,— A Discourse 
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Is. 6d. 
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2s. Gd. 
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Prometheus Vinctus Ed. Sec. Emen- 
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Evans John.—Theology of the Se- 
cond Temple, &c. a Sermon, Is. fid. 

Goddard, W. S. D. D.—A Sermon 
at the triennial Visitation of the 
Bishop of Chichester, 2s. 

Hall Robert. —The Discourage- 
ments and Supports of the Christian 
Minister, 2s. 

Jones John, Esq. L. L. D.—De Li- 
bellis famosis, or the Law of Libels, 
5s. 

Ingram W.—Poems in the English 
and Scottish Dialects, 4s. 

Lace J.—A Narrative of a Passage 
from Cape Breton across the Atlantic 
Ocean, 2s. 6d. 

Lauderdale, Earl of. —The Depre- 
ciation of the Paper Currency 
proved, 6s. 


Look to your Property, Address 
to Landlords, &e. }s. 

Macneil Hector, Esq.—The Scot- 
tish Adventurers, an, Historical Tale, 
32mo. 2 Vols. I2s. 

Moore Peter, Esq. M. P.—Fami- 
liar Letters on the Catholic Ques- 
tion, Gs, 

Monney William.—Considerations 
on Prisons, 3s. 

Marchant, M.A.—Rnudo!lph and 
Adelaide, a Novel, 3 Vols. 12mo. 1s. 

Maxwell, J—-The Twelve Reports 
of the Commissioners of. Naval In- 
guiry, 2 Vols. 8 vo, II. Is. 

Nott, J. F. B. D.—The proper 
Mode of preaching and studying the 
Scriptures, an Ordination Sermon, 

Progress of the Arts and Sciences, 
a Poem, 2s. 

Pryce Rev. C. M. A. —National 
Calamities averted, a Sermon. . 

Patrick Rev. R. A Chart of the 
Numerals in two hundred Tongues, 
3s. 

Peacock J. L.—The Philosophy of 
Melancholy, 4to. 18s. 

Rippinghams John.— Rules for 
English Composition, 3s. 6d. 

Smith Thomas.— The Bullion 
Question impartially discussed, 3s. 

Stuart, A.A—Cava of Toledo ; 
or, the Gothic Princess, a Remance, 
5 Vols. 12mo. 25s. 

Smith, John Prince, Esq.—Ac- 
count of an Experiment for an effec- 
tual Nightly Watch, 2s. Gd. 

Thomson Charles, D. D.—A new 
grammatical System of the Latin 
Language, 2s. 6d. 

Temple, Laura Sophia—The Siege 
of Zaragoza, and otber Poems, 8vo. 
8s. 

The Lack of Gold; or, an Inquiry, _ 
&c. 2s. 

The Book!! 


or procrastinated 


“Memoirs, 8s. 


Williams Constantine.—The Cam- 
paign in Egypt, a Poem, 8va 
10s. 6d. 

Williams Edward, D. D.—A De- 
fence of modern Calvinism, 8vo. 15s. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Dr, B.’s Letter has been received. 





